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SEMINARIAN 
THE FAMILY 


Some practical hints on how 
to treat your family’s priest-to-be 


Condensed from Grail 
Rev. Joseph Lawrence 


T’s A BIG day in the 
life of a family 
| when the mother 
and father realize 
00 for the first time, 
“the boy really means it.” For 
months, perhaps years, he has 
hinted at his desire, but now at 
last they understand that he is 
serious about going to the semi- 
nary. They have looked forward 
to this day with hope and anxiety. 
And now their reactions can have 
much influence on the develo 
ment of one of the greatest gi 
God can bestow on any family, a 
priestly vocation. 
Most families do a fine job of 
understanding and helping their 
seminarian son, But there are 


some negative attitudes that can 
cause real trouble for the semi- 
narian and for the family. With 
the best intentions in the world, 
arents can make things extreme- 
y difficult for their seminarian 
son. The following attitudes rare- 
ly appear in unmixed forms, but 
can exist in varying degrees and 
combinations. 

1. The “spoile st” attitude. 
This is most and 
most harmful of all. The parent 
who is guilty — most frequently 
it is the mother — has been de- 
termined from her son’s earliest 
years that God is calling him. His 
going to the seminary is a fore- 
gone conclusion. She assures him 
that he is perfectly free to leave at 
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any time, but he knows very well 
that if he should leave the semi- 
nary, it will be considered a fami- 
ly disgrace. She has forgotten, of 
course, that no one chooses the 
priesthood, but that God alone 
chooses men for His work. When 
parents force a young man to ap- 
proach the priesthood, even by 
very subtle moral weryzee they 
are forcing the Hand of God. And 
their action can only end in trag- 
edy for all concerned. 

2. The “too young to know” at- 
titude. This is exactly the other 
extreme of the first attitude. It 
may not be as serious, but 4 is 
certainly maddening for the 
The parent, in this case vite 
the ather, openly _ insists that 
nothing would make him happier 
than to have a son of his a priest. 
He may even think he means it. 
But he really doesn’t. For some 
twisted, selfish reasons he does 
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not want to give up his son. There 
is no trick too mean for him in his 
attempts to block his son’s path to 
ae altar. He warns the boy of the 

for making a liv- 
ing that seminary training offers, 
if he ever changes his mind. That 
statement, by the way, is arrant 
nonsense. The father claims to be 
fully agreeable to his boy’s voca- 
tional plans, but he asks his son to 
wait a few years “until he knows 
for sure. ” “Finish your education 
first” is his advice. He thinks it 
extremely unlikely that God could 
possibly be calling this son of his. 
He feels sure that the boy’s voca- 
tional tendencies are the result of 
the high-pressure salesmanship on 
the part of the priests and nuns. 
So the father sets out to compete 
against them, and since he has 
more to offer : in the way of plea- 
sure and possessions, he usually 
comes pretty close to winning the 
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contest. This type forgets that go- 
ing to a seminary is not the next 
step to ordination. Actually the 
boy has from seven to 12 years to 
make up his mind. And such par- 
ents have to realize that the voice 
of God can speak just as insistent- 
ly to a lad of 14 as to a man of 24. 
I have described this last type of 
parent as the father of the boy, 
and usually it is. If it is a question 
of a girl becoming a nun, both 
parents can “so easily” feel that 
their daughter is “too young,” 
even though she’s over 20. Yet, 
that is the age when the average 
American girl is making her 
choice of married life. 

3. The “test your vocation” or 
“have a good time first” attitude. 
This mentality can be found par- 
ticularly among people who have 
met with some Sapes of worldly 
success. They sincerely want their 
son to be a priest. But, on the 
other hand, they want their son 
to have “all the things they didn’t 
have,” and they don’t want him 
to “miss any fun.” They think 
seminary rules rather stuffy when 
they deny their boy the ordinary 
recreations of teenagers. The par- 
ish priest who refuses to let semi- 
narians attend teen-age dances is 
looked on as being just a little too 
strict. “Let the boy have a good 
time. How else is he to know 
whether he has a vocation? How 
is he going to know whether he 
likes girls and parties unless he 


gives them a try?” The answer is: 


this boy will like girls, parties, 
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dances, and all the other recrea- 
tions of young le. If he didn’t 
like them, he wouldn’t be human; 
and if he’s not human, he definite- 
ly does not have a_ vocation. 
There’s no sacrifice in giving up 
things that you don’t like; but, at 
the same time, there is no need to 
make the sacrifice too difficult for 
the seminarian. To give up mar- 
riage and family life is never easy. 
But it becomes difficult and even 
impossible when one has formed a 
deep attachment for a member of 
the opposite sex. Teen-age ro- 
mances may be “cute” at 15 or 
16, but at 17 or 19 they can take 
on a depth of feeling that makes 
the priest’s life look very lonely 
indeed. The parents who subtly 
urge a seminarian son into a social 
life don’t realize that if a person 
has a vocation it can be lost. And 
the type of parent who advises 
his son, “Test your vocation,” 
really means, “Take a big chance 
with your vocation!” 
4. The “hovering mother hen” 
type. This person drives semi 
it is usually the mother, though 
not always) will never keep her 
son from being a priest, but she 
will make his progress somewhat 
more difficult. Her son must be 
in all ways the perfect seminarian. 
His success in studies is greeted 
with warm approval, but his less 
perfect marks, with a stern warn- 
ing or hurt silence. Minor diffi- 
culties lead to lengthy letters to 
the seminary authorities, or worse, 
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to even longer phone calls or 
visits. Then she discovers that 
somehow the authorities don’t 
seem to share her solicitude for 
her Johnny, and that he is not 
treated by them with the same 
love as she has been accustomed 
to lavish on him. So, she almost 
everwhelms Johnny with under- 
standing and sympathy, to make 
up for all he has n missing in 
the seminary. But, at home he 
gets precious little sympathy or 
understanding from his brothers 
and sisters. They very quickly get 
fed up with the “seminarian can 
do no wrong” routine. 

5. The “stony indifference” atti- 
tude. This mistaken mentality is 
the only one that deserves 
sympathy. Most frequently it is 
the father that is guilty here. He 
is extremely proud of having a 
son in the seminary, and he prays 
daily for his boy's perseverance. 
But he is unduly aware of the 
danger of giving too much encour- 
agement which might have the ef- 
fect of moral pressure. So, with 
the best possible intention he gives 
no encouragement whatsoever. 
When Junior announces his deci- 
sion to go to the seminary, he is 
greeted with the same reaction he 
might expect if he were going to 
the corner drug store. His suc- 
cesses in seminary activities, as 
well as his violation of seminary 
rules, create no impression at all, 
seemingly. Such an attitude is un- 
fair to the lad who is doing his 
best to follow his conscientious 


aim in life. He deserves a sense of 
security in his relations with his 
parents and family, as much as 
any young man. 

I hope I have not giyen the im- 
pression that seminarians are ex- 
tremely complicated people and 
that a seminarian’s parents must 
combine the skills of Solomon, 
John of the Cross, and Father 
Flanagan. Seminarians are for the 
most part more serene and more 
happy than their brothers and sis- 
ters and cousins in ordinary high 
schools and colleges. In the final 
analysis they make much less de- 
mand on a parent’s wisdom and 
patience than an ordinary adoles- 
cent boy. But the demands they 
do make are different and require 
some awareness of what a semi- 
nary is and what a vocation is. 

Family interest and a moderate 
amount of encouragement are a 
tremendous help to young semi- 
narians. When the going gets 
tough, it is a great help for a 
young man to know that his fami- 
ly, while not applying pressure on 
him, is still proud of his efforts. 
In a normal family there would 
be a considerable amount of pride 
over a son going to medical 
school, yet his changing to anoth- 
er profession would not be con- 
sidered catastrophic. The priest- 
hood obviously is not just another 
profession, but such an attitude 
could similarly be expected of 
poces whose privilege it is to 

ave their son studying for the 
priesthood. 


WANTED 
—and Vitally Needed — 


More Foster Parents 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 
James W. Arnold 


~~~ ANDY was 10 years old. His 

R father had been killed in 

an auto accident. His mo- 

———! ther, after a futile effort 
to go it alone, had broken down. 

Undernourished, barely literate, 
he had been taken from the rural 
community he had known all his 
life. Now he was in the home of 
strange people in a large Cali- 
fornia city. 

Randy was the “big guy.” With 
him were his little brother, 
Toughy, age seven, and his sister, 
Elaine, a wide-eyed five. 

But a surge of great sorrow 
came over Randy and he sobbed. 
His voice was soft, broken. “I 
don’t want to stay.” And then 
came the words from his soul: “I 
don’t know nobody.” 


“For every adoptable child, 
there are an estimated 15 
couples waiting. But the poten- 
tial foster child has no one 
waiting. He is the one who 
waits, and often in vain” 


The big man, hurting inside, 
watched him. The man’s name was 
Don Murphy, heavy-set, fortyish, 
with. a brisk Providence, R. L, 
twang in his voice. Ex-bus driver, 
unsuccessful politician now suc- 
cessful business executive, married 
16 years and the father of two 
growing boys. And foster parent. 

The big man and the 10-year- 
old sat down on the edge of the 
bed and talked. Don Murphy talk- 
ed for a long time, with tender- 
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ness, kindness, reassurance. 

When it was over, Randy had 
stopped crying. His troubles were 
by no means finished, but he 
knew that somebody cared. Randy 
no longer “didn’t know nobody.” 

Two years have passed since 
then. Randy is a normal, health 
youngster. He and Murphy’s old- 
est boy, Timmy, one year his 
junior, are inseparable. Both are 
Little League all-stars. In school 
Randy gets B grades. And like 
many 12-year-olds in parochial 
schools, he has ambitions to be a 
priest. 

The change was slow, natural. 
Like the healing of a scar. It hap- 
pened mostly because there was 
somebody willing to “give,” in a 
unique Christian sense, to a boy 
who had received very little from 
his parents or from life. 

e “givers” here: foster par- 
ents Don and Diolinda Murphy, 
who know that Randy or Toughy 
or Elaine or any of the seven 
other foster children they've had 
will never be “theirs” in the usual 
sense. There are many like the 
Murphys who have found satisfac- 
tion, and deep happiness, in such 
a role. 

“It's difficult to understand,” 
says Msgr. Thomas H. Markham, 
director of Catholic Welfare for 
the Diocese of Sacramento. He’s 
talking about the chronic, perpet- 
ual shortage of foster homes. “For 
every adoptable child, there are an 
estimated 15 couples waiting: But 
the potential foster child has no 


one waiting. He is the one who — 
waits, and often in vain.” 

A foster parent will probably 
receive a child as soon as he is 
“licensed.” But it makes little dif- 
ference, because parents get at- 
tached to children and want to 
keep them. Foster children are 
strictly “temporary.” 

It is this seeming drawback (ex- 
perienced foster parents know 
they seldom “lose” a child) that 
keeps these children homeless at 
crucial times — when their own 
home collapses because of death, 
poverty, sickness, divorce, crime, 
Whether they are three days or 
18 years old, these youngsters 
“don’t know nobody.” ; 

The kids are adrift as a last. 
resort. Social agencies realize that 
a child’s best home is his own 
home. When the child must be re- 
moved, the agencies do it re- 
luctantly. And they work feverish- 
ly to restore the home at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Often they will succeed: a 
family will pull itself together. 
More often, it takes time. Some- 
times the break will be permanent. 
Whatever happens, the child has a 
claim on his Pirthright: the chance 
to grow up in a home where there 
is love and warmth. 

Three years ago the Don 
Murphys did not think about 
foster children. Their own two 
boys (Timmy and Joe, then eight 
and four), seemed more than sat- 
isfactory. But then a neighbor told 
her about the need for foster par- 
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ents. And that was it. © 

Her husband, himself one of 10 
children, took it in stride. His atti- 
tude: “The more the merrier.” 

The motives don’t really matter. 
Sister Stephana knew this when 
the Murphys first came to her. It 
is one of the first rules in the 
social worker's book: the basic 
need is for the warmth and under- 
standing to give a lonely child. 

Social writer Kathleen Cassidy 
Doyle calls it “the capacity for 
non-natural relationships” — the 
ability to accept and love a child 
that can never be one’s own. 

Money, home, social position? 
They are secondary to more im- 
portant things. Good foster par- 
ents have to be emotionally ma- 
ture. Their marriage must be 
solid. Thev have to i adaptable, 
and they have to know children. 

There are laws, naturally, and 
they vary widely. In California, a 
couple must be self-sufficient and 
have the physical room for a child. 
They are allowed no more than 
six children under 16 or two under 
two. Many Catholic agencies 
frown on mixed marriages (be- 
cause a disturbed child is thus 
brought into a problem situation); 
others will accept them if they 
are good marriages and the other 
standards are met. 

While a woman who wants to 
be a foster mother because she 
“needs the money” is decidedly 
misled, she may still have the 
stuff to do an excellent job. On 
the money question: assistance to 
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the Murphys is $65 per month per 
child, es edi and dental 
care. On a nationwide basis, that 


is high. 

Catholic Welfare took about a 
month to grant the Murphys a 
license. A social worker spoke to 
them, together, separately. Their 
home, a_ sprawling, eight-room 
modern — in an otherwise 

r section of town, was inspect- 
oy They were required Pog 
references, get medical checkups 
and approval from their pastor. 
Their education, their budget, the 
fact that they were already natur- 
al parents, mattered little. The key 

uestion: how good a home would 
they offer someone like Randy? 

The job of getting org and 
child together is not always easy. 
No family, after all, has the ca- 
pacity to love every child, and a 
youngster cannot blend into just 
any home that happens to be 
available. 

The miserable fact is that often 
there is not much choice. There 
are no homes, or not the right 
homes. The social worker must 
either gamble, or place the child 
in an institution. 

The latter, of course, is not the 
chilling fate of a Dickens’ novel. 
Yet, an institution, no matter how 
superbly run, is no substitute for 
a family, where a child lives, 
loves, and is loved in return. For 
children under six, this is doubly 
true. 

As a new foster parent, you are 
in the unique position of asking 
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for the sort of child you'd like to 
have. The Murphys wanted older 
children, about the same age as 
their own. 

The first was Doris, a 17-year- 
old who had become decidedly 
adult — far from the effective 
reach of new parental love. 

Doris’ parents were separated. 
Her father was an alcoholic. 

“It was strange,” Mrs. 
Murphy recalls. “She said she was 
so glad to be in. a home where 
there were no bottles on the 
table.” 

After a year and a half with 
the Murphys, Doris, quiet, gentle 
with the Murphy children, went 
out on her own to live and work. 
Psychologists would probably say 
that she came to the Murphy 
home “too late.” But 
stay here, there had been added, 
to the nightmare of the bottles, a 
happier memory. 

Near the end of Doris’ stay, 
Heather came, a wistful, lovable 
12-year-old with the ability to 
frighten Doris, herself insecure. “I 
turn around suddenly and ‘there 
she is,” Doris would say. The 
Murphy boys, on the other hand, 
got along with Heather famously, 
although she was that rare child 
Ma a foster home could not really 

elp. 

af orphan who had lived with 
an older sister until the sister 
could no longer handle the bur- 
den, Heather was used to being an 
outsider. She trusted no one, re- 
fused even to believe her mother 
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was dead. In her endless search 
for belonging, Heather ran away 
about once every two weeks. In 
the end, for her own safety, a 
doctor had her removed to a 
mental hospital. 

“The thing about Heather,” sa 
Monsignor Markham, “is that the 
kind of help she needs isn’t avail- 
able to her. That’s psychiatric 
care, residential treatment in a 
small place where she could get 
strong personal attention. There 
are one or two places like that 
now in the East. Some day we will 
have them. Not now.” 

To the Murphys, it seemed they 
had been up twice, struck out 
twice. But they were not working 
in the dark. In constant consulta- 
tion with Sister Stephana and the 
agency, they realized that Doris 
and Heather were simply not ac- 
cessible. 

Their next experiences were far 
more typical of the foster family 
situation. Helen, 16, and _ her 
brother, Bobby, 15, came to the 
Murphys as full orphans. They 
had a stepfather, but there was 
mutual dislike. Until they could 
be placed with relatives, Helen 
and Bobby stayed with the 
Murphys more than a year. 

It was a happy experience. 
Timmy and Joe Murphy, .adapt- 
able as ever, idolized Bobby. And 
Bobby and Helen, now in the 
service and in college, have kept 
in close contact with their foster 
home. 


Mike and Linda were grade- 
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schoolers whose mother, a widow, 
had suddenly to undergo a serious 
operation. The youngsters were 
with the Murphys barely two 
months. Nearly every day they 
were taken to the hospital to see 
their mother. And in the end, re- 
union and gratitude. Again, for a 
child, a kind hand in a time of 
crucial need. 

So it is that “problem” children 
of delinquent parents are not the 
majority who enter forster homes. 
More often they are children, 
loved and wanted, whose lives 
suddenly become enmeshed in 
tragedy. It is simply that, for a 
time, their home cannot be an 
adequate home. 

Now the Murphys were ready 
for one of the great experiences 
of their lives — Randy, Toughy, 
and Elaine. 

It started with that hard mo- 
ment and that long talk on the 
first night. There were to be more 
hard moments. 

There was an older sister, 
Sharon, 12, who had been ill in 
a hospital when the other young- 
sters arrived. And Sharon, in a 
short time, was to have Mrs. 
Murphy on the phone calling Sis- 
ter Stephana, crying,. softly, “I’m 
a failure.” 

While Sharon’s mother had 
broken in a time of great stress, 
she was a lovable person. Her 
neglect, her sheer incapacity and 
even as a par- 
ent had not ged, for Sharon, 


this central fact. “And that wasn’t 
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the whole of it,” says Murphy. “At 
home she’d been and mom 
for her little brothers and sisters. 
She had adult status. We were 
asking her to become a child 
again. I don’t think she could do 
it 


“She was flighty,” Mrs. Murphy 
recalls. “She would go on hunger 
strikes. There was always, it seem- 
ed, trouble about food. She smoked 
without permission, sometimes 
using the other kids to get cigar- 
ettes for her. Just to tantalize us, 
she’d walk up and down, in and 
out, all the time.” 

This was a little game between 
Sharon and foster parents. She 
wanted to go home. She told the 
Murphys so. It had nothing to do 
with them, she said. She could 
be, and often was, a model child. 

Being a child, Sharon failed to 
understand that her ultimate re- 
turn to her mother depended al- 
most entirely on her mother. And 
the mother unhappily in this case, 
was not doing well, was in fact, 
forbidden to see her children by 
court order. 

Mrs. Murphy, who yearned so 
much for a daughter, after end- 
es effort finally yielded. Sharon 

But Sharon’s story is heading 
for a happy ending. After another 
misfire in a foster home with a 
relative, she was sent to a con- 
vent school. Where the family 
failed, the institution apparently 
succeeded. Again, the mystery of 
the individual child. 
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The benefits of a foster home 
are intangible. Who is to say that, 
with Sharon, the Murphy’s love, 
their kindness and affection were 
= in vain. 

ere’ is a technique to wel- 
coming a foster child in the right 
way. Social workers even go so 
far as to recommend Friday even- 
ing — because most of the family 
will be home and the newcomer 
will have a weekend to “break 
in” his new surroundings, before 
he faces the awesome chores of 
“breaking in” a new teacher at 
a new school. Not to mention the 
classmates. 

Says Murphy, a blunt Irishman 
inclined to the direct approach: 
“When Randy and the kids arriv- 
ed, we sat them around the table. 
We told them how things were 
going to be, let them know we 
intended to run things. I think 
it helps these kids — to let them 
know you mean business.” 

Murphy, who will talk base- 
ball or boxing at the flick of an 
eyebrow, is the pal-type of father. 
He is seldom rattled. His boys are 
sports addicts. Among the five 
of them there is a healthy flow 
of warmth and communicatior. 

Elaine provided her foster mom 
with - that justly celebrated “big 
moment” when, speaking swiftly 
and: off-guard, she called Mrs. 
Murphy “Mommy.” Since then, 
while the .Murphys remain “Don” 
and “Linda” to the boys, they are 
“Daddy” and “Mommy” to Elaine. 


_ These youngsters .have. now 
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been with the Murphys two years. 
It is only a vague thought to them 
that they will ever leave this home 
where they have found meaning 
and love. Timmy and Joe, open- 
hearted as their parents, do not 
even think of separation. 

When asked point-blank about 
the prospect of losing these young- 
sters, Murphy hangs his head. 
“We don’t like to think about it.” 

“I am resigned,” says Mrs. Mur- 
phy. “When they first come, you 
just make up your mind. The 
chances are you will lose them. 

“I would feel terrible, I know. 
But if their mother is able to take 
them, they should be with her. I 
am resigned to that.” 

The Murphys are experienced 
foster parents now. They know 
that, in a sense, all the children 
that come to them are “disturb- 
ed.” They know that not all of 
them can be made perfect in the 
brief time the children will live in 
their home. 

They have the innate common 
sense to treat these frightened 
children as their own — all receive 
the same rewards, the same 
punishments. None are “stepchil- 
dren,” material or moral. af 

What foster parents give is 
love, and it has no price. Love is 
not forgotten. The children who 
leave will come back. mn 

And the Murphys know there 
will be more, a line of the small, 
the bewildered, the lost. For that 
line is truly endless. It stretches, 
in a vety real way, into eternity. 
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When the cereal boxes 
start having pages—that will 
be the point of no return 


Condensed from Minutes 
Tom W. Harris 


S MORNING my three 
kids opened three boxes 
of cereal and a fight 
started. Two boxes held 
prizes. The third— 

“He thought it was free,” said 
my wife, “but you have to mail a 
box top and money, so he’s mad 
at everybody. We spent an hour 
choosing that cereal. If this keeps 
up I’m going to move to an or- 


aren’t for mom- 
mies,” I said. 

“Don’t argue,” she said. “Cer- 
eals are ruining breakfast and 
threatening our very way of life.” 

“I want 50 cents,” said Tom- 


life’? And what do you want 50 
cents for?” 

“For the free prize,” said Tom- 
my, “the death ray gun.” 

“If he gets 50 cents you gotta 
give me 50 cents,” said Katherine. 

“Way of life is the simple 
things,” said my wife. “Like buy- 
ing something to just plain eat it, 
for instance. Cereal, for instance.” 

“If you pay for it, how can it 
be free?” I asked Tommy. “I 
thought you do buy cereal to eat,” 
I said to mommy. 

“I want 50 cents, too, 
Christy. 

A conversation that forks four 
ways can pull a man’s mind to tat- 
ters. I fled to the comparative 
tranquility of the office. But the 
scene haunted me, and I mulled. 

I remembered a time, not so 
long ago, when cereal box top 
offers apologetically requested 10 
cents “for handling.” Now you 
enclose “only $1”—apparently for 
stockholder dividends. 

Every parent I know dreads 
buying cereal. The kids have to 
inspect every box on the shelves, 
arguments have to be settled, tears 
are shed. The process is so 
lengthy I know one housewife who 
makes separate “cereal” and “gro- 
cery” trips. Millions of 
American homes, like mine, are 
racked by “cereal wars”— some- 
body opened somebody else's, 
somebody was misled by the blurb 


said 


my. on the box, some bought 
“What do you mean, ‘way of wrong. 
Minutes (October, '57), Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company, 
246 N. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio 1] 
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Cereal boxes rival Sears, Roe- 
buck catalogs. One brand lists 10 
items on the back, from a three- 
speed record player $14.50) to a 
rubber stamp (35 cents). The next 
logical step is for the boxes to 


have 
And that, I predict, will be the 
point of no return. Next, there'll 


be catalogs. No cereal, just cata- 
logues—with cereal as one of the 
prizes. Then the box of cereal you 
get as a prize will itself contain 
a prize. Finally, the cereal indus- 
try will collapse in a heap. Battle 
Creek, Michigan, will be a ghost 
town. All America will cease to 
arise for breakfast? 


JEST AROUND THE HOME" 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


** Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 


When it comes to taxing a family’s future inheritance, ‘it is 
hard to beat a couple of youngsters in college. 
* 
A happily married man is one who shares the morning news- 
paper with his wife at breakfast. 
* 
You know a woman is very much in love with her husband 
when you see her adjusting his tie for him. 
* 
One advantage of a detached garage is it forces some people 
to take a short walk. 
* 
A happily married man is one who still likes his responsibility 
to rest her head on his shoulder. 
* ¢ 
A truly tired man is one who complains of fatigue on emerg- 
ing from his basement warkshop. 


* 
Parents should siensilaian® that a few fingerprints on the wall 
paper are better than having them on a police record later on. 
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Lay people, both single 


and married, are needed in the 


missions to fulfill 
a job only they can de 


Laymen as Missioners 


Condensed from Friars’ Fields 


v2 As missioners? Why 
not? There is the example 
of John Connor, who spent three 
years in India as a lay missioner; 
or of Joan Dillworth, who teaches 
in East Africa; or of Jim and 
Grace Rogan, with their two chil- 
dren, in Durban, South Africa, 
where Jim was in charge of a 
medical ward in the city’s largest 
hospital for non-Europeans. These 
are only a few of approximately 
2,000 lay missionaries in 75 coun- 
tries. 

Today the Church has need of 
lay people who will work in mis- 
sion lands. This is a new — and 
yet not a new — phase of mission 
activity. It is not really new be- 
cause in the early days of the 
Church the laity were missioners 
in the true sense of the word, 


Fr. Ronan Hoffman 


reading the Christian Faith in 
the palaces of the Roman emper- 
ors, in the market places and 
shops, among senators and slaves 
and the common people. 

The world of today offers a new 
challenge to the spread of the 
Catholic Faith in which the laity 
have an important function. We 
are not speaking here of the laity 
as “substitute missioners” because 
of a lack of priests, brothers or 
nuns, but as real missioners fulfill- 
ing a job which can be done only 
by lay men ar:d women. 

The laity have a special task to 
fulfill in the mission apostolate. It 
is, first of all, to give an example 
of Catholicism in lay life to the 
peoples of areas where there is 
now no Catholic tradition or pat- 
tern of life which converts can see 


Friars’ Fields (November, ’57), Franciscan Missionary Crusade, , 
41 First St., Hoboken, N. J. 13 
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_ and follow. Without such an ex- 
ample converts in mission lands 
too often consider that the living 
of the Faith is fine for priests, 
brothers and sisters, but not for 
them. That the layman lives his 
religion profoundly, that the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is the center 
of his life, that Christian ideas and 
customs leaven all his activities — 
all this is a revelation to the 
newly-converted people in the 
missions. This of living 
the Faith as a lay person cannot 
be given by priests or religious; it 
can only be done by the laity. 

‘A second function of the la 
worker is to put professional skills 
at the service of the Church. The 
planning and development of the 
Church in the rapidly evolving 
societies of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America require the help of lay 

ople who are skilled in many 
and varied fields — in agriculture, 
engineering, public health, medi- 
cine, education, communication, 
social work, community develop- 
ment, etc. Many countries in 
these areas today are going 
through profound economic, po- 
litical and social changes, and 
there is a great need for trained 
workers with professional skills in 
order to give a Christian orienta- 
tion to these changes. 

Along with the application of 
professional skills to the mission 
apostolate is the training of local 
lay leaders. The lay missioner’s 

is not to colonize or to 


March 


own ial field at the -expense 
of the focal people in the missions. 


His task is to give himself and his 
services for the greater honor and 
glory of God and the spread of 
the Church, not to enrich himself. 

The lay missioner contributes 
his experience of Christian life 
and apostolate together with an 
objective view of the local prob- 
lems; the local people bring their 
intimate understanding of the 
their mentality, their 
anguage, their needs and aspira- 
tions. Out of this collaboration 
will come the necessary adapta- 
tion of apostolic training to local 
needs, as well as the most fruitful 
approaches to the two-fold apos- 
tolic task: the conversion of indi- 
viduals and the. Christianization 
of institutions. The lay missioner 
can help the local laity to under- 
stand their specific role in’ the 
Church and to develop a sense of 
personal for the 
conversion of their own people, 
as well as helping them to Chris- 
tianize their culture and _ social 
order. All of these things are tasks 
in which lay missioners have their 
own proper role. 

What sort of person is eligible 
for these demanding tasks? The 
following list outlines characteris- 
tics basic to fruitful service over- 


seas. 
Age: In general, youn men 
to changes in environment and 
culture. 
Health: Physical stamina, 
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steady nerves, better than average 
health and vitality. 

Education: A profession or skill 
needed in the newly developing 
areas. 

Emotional Stability: A mature 
personality, responsible, adapt- 
able, able to get along well with 
others, with self-control and a 
sense of humor. 

Spiritual Motivation: A deep 
and stable desire to contribute to 
the growth of the Church. 

Both single and married _per- 
sons can be lay missioners, for 
they do not enter a religious so- 
ciety or take vows, but live and 
work as laymen in the missions 
both at home or abroad. Married 
couples offer the special example 
of Christian family life to new 
converts. The problem of gre 
for oneself or one’s family is 
solved by the fact that lay mis- 
sioners work at some job in their 
specialized field in mission terri- 
tory. Some volunteer for only a 
few years; others give themselves 
to the mission apostolate for life. 

Before going to the. missions 
they receive training and forma- 
tion, both spiritual and_ intellect- 
ual, so that their apostolate may 
be fruitful and that they may 
know how to cope with the many 

roblems and difficulties they will 
ace. It is not an easy task and it 
uires far more than zeal and 
enthusiasm, good and necessary as 
these may be; besides these how- 


ever a period of training and for- 
mation is absolutely necessary. 
The effectiveness of the work of 
lay missionaries is reflected in this 
report by Father Hessler, M.M., 
a missionary in Bacalar, Mexico: 
“What the lay missioners have 
been able to accomplish in three 
years, I could not have done b 
myself in 25 years.” She 

Surely, there are young men 
and women who feel the desire to 
give themselves to the service of 
God, not in the priesthood or in 
a religious order, but as lay men 
and women. But perhaps the idea 
of serving the Church as a lay 
missioner in a foreign country 
never occurred to them. 

There are many requests from 
bishops in the missions for the 
service of lay missioners — more 
requests in fact than there are lay- 
men to fulfill them — principally 
in Latin America, Central and 
South Africa, Pakistan, India, 
Japan, the East and West Indies, 
and the home mission areas in, the 
U.S. The need is immediate, for 
if Catholic lay missioners do. not 
take the positions now open to 
them, they will be filled by others, 
some of whom are opposed not 
only to Catholicism but to Chris- 
tianity in general. Here is an op 
portunity for generous and quali- 
fied young Catholic men and 
women to give their services to 
Christ either for a limited time or, 
if they choose, for life. r% 
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Kathy’s mother must have wondered if 
perhaps she was wrong to 
flout God’s will 


“GOD HAVE HER! 


By Ida Mae Kempel 


HENEVER I hear the 

word “vocation” I 

think of Kathy. You 

would have liked 
Kathy. She was five feet five of 
vibrant, vivacious feminity. I 
heard one man say of her—“That 
girl has more personality in her 
little finger than most girls have, 

riod.” 

that, Kathy was smart 
as a whip. At 17 she led our 
freshman college class, her blonde 
hair and broad smile hiding an 


16 


IQ of high proportions. Yet her 
“C’mon Pal!” manner let us know 
she didn’t lord it over us. A girl 
like that can go far. The world 
would be ready to do her bidding. 
But the world wasn’t Kathy's 
oyster. She wanted to be a nun. 
I guess we all knew that. It was 
something that filled Kathy’s 
whole being. When she knelt be- 
fore the crucifix in our coll 
chapel, you could have dro 

a firecracker behind her and she 
wouldn't have heard it. When you 
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“GOD CAN’T 


spoke to her her deep faith 
popped out all over, carefully 
camouflaged behind a keen sense 
of humor. 

I remember well the day the 
new novices took their places at 
Mass. Kathy and I were outside 
the chapel when the young girls, 
dressed in the traditional black 
dress and small novice’s cap, en- 
tered the room. For a moment 
Kathy’s eyes filled. Then she 
grinned back the tears, tossed her 
poodle-cut hair and followed them 
in. I wondered about those tears. 
For a brave girl like Kathy they 
weren’t common gear. 

But, as is the way around cam- 
puses, gossip fills up the crevices 
in even the most innocent tales. 
I soon discovered what was 
wrong. Kathy was the only child 
of wealthy parents. Her mother 
had big plans for her brilliant, 
pretty daughter that didn’t in- 
clude convent life. After much 
pleading on Kathy’s part she had 
accepted the only compromise her 
mother would make—she had en- 
tered a college run by Sisters. 
Because her home-town was 200 
miles away she boarded at the 
school. On holidays and occasion- 
al week-ends she commuted by 
train to her home. 

If Kathy had had her way she 
would have entered the convent 
that fall instead of the regular 
college but her mother flatly re- 
fused her consent. Even letting 
Kathy attend a Catholic college 
was against her better judgment, 


HAVE HER!” 


Note For Parents 


THE DEAR OLD retired priest 
was saying Mass, a requiem 
Mass. Suddenly in the slow 
rumble of his voice I caught 
and recognized the prayer 
for the father and the moth- 
er of the priest. Surely, I 
thought, this man’s parents 
have been dead for many, 
many years; yet after all 
that time their priest-son 
still continues to remember 
them everyday, to remem- 
ber them where it matters 
most. 

What an investment those 
parents made in that son! 
Long gone home to God, 
they left behind them a 
priest who day after day 
mentioned them to God at 
Mass. It’s a wonderfully re- 
assuring thing to know that 
you have a son who will not 
forget, who will be able to 
remember you in the most 
perfect way.—The Liguorian. 


lest perhaps the good Sisters “per- 
suade” her child to follow in their 
footsteps. In time she would talk 
Kathy out of throwing her life 
away. For the present, the girl 
was under-age, so there was no 
roblem. She merely stuck to her 
ENO” and that was that. 
But plans go astray. Kathy was 
returning to school after the 
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Christmes holidays when: the train. 


in which she was riding crashed. 
There were other people killed in 
that crash but Kathy was the 
al and I daresay the love- 
iest. We were heartbroken. For 
the rest of the we gathered 
in the chapel on our lunch hour 
to say the rosary for the beloved 
classmate who had been taken 
from us. Our tears flowed freely 
and unashamedly, as did those of 
the Sisters and the lay teachers 
who had grown to love her. 
Sometimes, as we knelt there, 
I thought of Kathy’s mother and 
her firm statement — “God can’t 
have her—she’s all I 
-would feel very sorry that 
poor woman. For indeed, God 
HAD taken her. Not in the way 


Kathy had planned and hoped for, 


but in another, more final way. 
Call it coincidence if you will but 
surely, in her grief, that mother 
must have wondered if perha 
she was wrong to flout God’s will, 
I'm married now and have four 
little ones of my own. If, when 
they are grown, they should want 
to enter ’s service, I wouldn’t 
stop them. No matter what my 
rsonal reasons for wanting to 
os them “in the world” I would 
be afraid to stand in their way. 
Afraid of the power of a merciful 
God Who is nevertheless a just 
God. I might hesitate. My heart 
might cry at the thought of “giv- 
them up” so completely. But 
I know that after a moment my 
thoughts would race back to that 
freshman year-at college. And 
Kathy. 


The Thrill of a Romance 
(From The American Mercury) 


A CLASSIFIED AD in a Western weekly newspaper read: “PER- 
SONAL: Bachelor with 40 acres of excellent land would like to make 
the acquaintance of lady with tractor. Matrimony in mind. Please 
send picture of tractor.”—Lucille J. Goodyear 


THE sTREETS were slippery and the buses running late one win- 
ter evening. A middle-aged spinster was given a ride home from 
work by a handsome family man. As she alighted from the car she 
thanked him profusely. Unconcernedly, he said, “Don’t mention 


“Don’t you worry,” she whispered, “I promise I won’t tell a 


it.” 
soul.”—Betty B. Dodendorf 
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“A girl seems to be ‘born with most of the 
qualities that have always baffled =. 
Adam and his descendants” 


Why Is 
a Little Girl? 


Condensed from 
The Josephinum Review 


Eileen Flood Stanton 


6677 UST LIKE A woman!” I heard Don tell 
two-year-old Ann in mock exaspera- 
tion. “I go to the office to make 

money, dear. Stop wiggling so I can button 

your overalls.” 
“Why?” 
“Buttons kee ts up.” 
“Why?” 
He tried another line. “Why don’t you 
downstairs and see what Mommy’s got 
or breakfast.” Came the sound of sobbing. 

“Why, honey, Daddy still loves you.” Then 

gradual quiet. Several minutes later the 

two came down to breakfast, Ann’s face 
buried in her daddy’s shoulder. I gave her 

a kiss. 
“Eat cereal,” she greeted me affection- 


tely. 
ery never fi you women out. You 
know,” Don ad “you'd do me, and 
other men, too, a great service by explain- 
ing all about little girls . . .” 

Since I find myself hard-pressed 
The J 27, The 


um Review (November 
Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio 99 
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to with one young lady, I 
explain 
And as most parents realize, a 
girl seems to be born with most 
of the qualities that have always 
baffled Adam and his descen- 
dants. 

Age two, a small girl is an 
enigma, full of contraditions. 
Solemn with strangers and wo- 
men, she displays coy affection 
with the men in her life — her 
daddy, uncles, and dfathers. 
One minute she can be in a rage 
at big brother, who has her toy; 
the next minute she is smiling 
through her tears at baby brother, 
and letting him pull her hair. 

Little girls are motherly. The 
lavish love and attention on a do 
or a teddy bear, then push their 
empty baby carriage around for 
hours. 

One kiss on a hurt finger dries 
her tears, yet she sobs bitterly if 
daddy raises his voice to her. In 
a similar circumstance, she merely 
ignores her mother. 

Her age is full of changes, not 
all of the three-cornered variety. 
Two months ago she would never 
hold still to be rocked; now she 
climbs up on my lap often, espe- 
cially when the baby is there. 


Weeks ago she acted as if she 
were deaf when she was asked to 
ick up her toys; now she willing- 
y brings a diaper for baby, car- 
ries his bottle or his rattle. 

Since a two-year-old with an 
older brother or sister is sure she, 
too, is big, she learns to ride a 
bike almost as soon as her big 
brother; she speaks plainly, too 
(except in front of company). 

The two-year-old laughs easily 
and cries easily, and can be talked 
into almost any thing except 
vegetables. 

The main difference between a 
small boy and his sister is that his 
face mirrors his thoughts, while 
she often looks on with all the 
expression of the Sphinx. She 
wants little help, struggles with 
wiggling sox, prays by herself, 
after the rest of the family has 
finished praying. 

My husband has a Boge a 
that is perhaps worth all the pre- 
ceding comments. 

He claims that, like all wo- 
men, a little girl responds to flat- 
tery. 

My, aren’t you pretty,” he tells 
her often. 

“Yes,” she responds with can- 
dor. 


Men That Got Away 


THE FIFTH grade class was discussing Magellan and his trip 
around the world. “What kind of a man do you think Magellan 
was?” the teacher asked. Expecting an answer such as brave or 
strong she was quite astounded when one little girl replied, “I 
think he must have been a bachelor.”—Martha Dennis in Parents’ 


Magazine 
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The family customs of Japan 
are mirrored in the life of this man 
beloved in his village 


The Happy Life of Old Man Kado 


away the other day and 
i all the people of 
Kawaze turned out for his funeral 
to do him honor. There was no 
yi mourning because he had 
ed a full and rich life, and after 
all a man must die sometime. In 
the last few years of retirement, 
he was quite crippled and feeble; 


O Man Kado passed 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


so the honor was not for what he 
was at the time, but because of 
what he had been to village so- 
ciety during his long, active life. 

Kado-san was 77 years old 
when he died. In his lifetime he 
had seen Japan emerge from a 
backwards, feudal state into a 
modern and powerful country. 
Only 12 years before he was born, 
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the Mejii restoration had taken 
place with the capital of the coun- 
try being moved to Yedo, which 
was renamed Tokyo. Just three 
years before he was born, the last 
of the feudalistic samurai revolts 
had been put down. 

It was in 1880 that Kado-san 
came into the world in the small 
farming village of Kawaze, Japan. 
He was the first-born child, an 
answer to his mother’s prayers to 
Kwannon, the goddess of mercy, 
for a son. It wasn’t until several 
days after his birth that his neigh- 
bors knew of his existence for in 
Kawaze the utmost secrecy sur- 
rounded two things—the marriage 
act and childbirth. The latter is 
so secret that no matter how pain- 
ful the labor, a woman never cries 
out lest her neighbors hear her 
and she be shamed. 

When the child’s father released 
the news of his son’s birth, some 
of the women neighbors called on 
Mrs. Kado with gifts of candy 
made from bran and molasses 
which is considered good for 

oung mothers. Seven days after 
irth, the naming ceremony was 
held. Friends and relatives crowd- 
ed the little farmhouse, piling up 
gifts of cloth for kimonos, rice 
and shochu wine. 

All present were asked to write 
a name on a slip of paper. The 
slips were folded and dropped 
into a basket. The midwife, who 
had officiated at the child’s birth, 
took a Buddhist rosary, dunked 
the tassel in wine, and then dip- 


ped the tassel into the basket: with 
the names. When one piece -of 
paper stuck to the tassel, it was 
pulled out. The paper gave the 
name Jiro. Since this was satis- 
factory to the father it was accept- 
ed without discussion, and- the 
senior Kado went to the village 
office to register his son. ; 

Thirty-one days after birth, Jiro 
was dressed in his very best 
clothes and was taken by his 
mother and two aunts to the vil- 
lage shrine where he was _pre- 
sented to the gods. Offerings 
were made in thanksgiving that 
he had survived the most danger- 
ous period in his life. Up until 
this time, because his soul was 
loosely connected to his 

'y, Jiro had*not been carried 
on his mother’s back nor across 
rivers. After his presentation, he 
became known to the gods and 
could be carried anywhere safely. 

Jiro was nursed by his mother 
until her next child, a daughter, 
arrived almost two years _ later. 
This rapid weaning gave him al- 
most a month of tantrums but he 
finally adjusted himself. He learn- 
ed early that he could get 
almost anything he wanted 
by crying long enough. Discip- 
ine was unknown, and he discov- 
ered his place in society through 
example and the instructions . of 
his mother. 

When Jiro was six years old, 
he was taken in April of that year 
to the village shrine. All the other 
six-year-olds were also there. A 
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‘Shinto priest gave a talk on the 


greatness of Japan, on the gods, 


.and the Emperor. It was his in- 
‘treduction into national life and 
the first inkling that his highest 
— was to serve his Emperor 
and country. After the ceremony, 
he. was presented with a black 
uniform and cap, and enrolled in 
sehool. 

In school, he met his classmates 
.with whom for the rest of his life 
he would have very close ties. The 
older children helped the new- 
comers get settled. Jiro was told 
that he was expected to go to 
school from April to July and 
from August to April. Education 
was more moral than intellectual. 
There were many lectures on the 
Japanese spirit, and his first year 
reader was full of stories about 
soldiers and the Japanese flag. 
“Beneath the beautiful national 
flag with the red sun on it, the 
soldier marches. With a gun over 
his shoulder, he marches. To the 
sound of the bugle, he marches. 
I love the beautiful soldier.” 

By the time Jiro graduated from 
elementary school, had learned 
to read and write, 

uestionin ev in 
good deal of nationalism and mar- 
tial spirit. In short, he was a 
molded and obedient youth. 

There had never been any plans 
to send Jiro on to high school— 


The boy took his place in the 
fields working beside his father. 
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As he grew older, he also played 
a part in village projects, helpin 
to keep the roads in repair al 
building bridges. He had very lit- 
tle chance for contact with girls, 
and was shy when around them. 
He tended towards boys his own 
age, and with them took his recre- 
ations and sports. 

When Jiro was 20 years old he 
was summoned before the military 
board and given a physical and 
mental examination The latter 
judged his civic and _ patriotic 

wledge. Although he passed 
each test, he was not called into 
service because at that particular 
time there was not too heavy a 
demand for soldiers. Only one 
out of four who passed the test 
was accepted Although Jiro was 
sorry to miss the honor and glory 
of serving his country, secretly he 
was happy to remain at home on 
the farm. He knew that his fath- 
er had begun negotiations to get 
him a wife, and the thought of 
marriage stirred the youth’s imag- 
ination and desires. 

The elder Kado had selected a 
go-between, asking him to find a 
suitable girl for his son. A likely 
ae was located in a neigh- 
ring village. After a thorough 
investigation, nothing could be 
discovered in the family’s history 
that would be a bar to the mar- 
riage. There was no leprosy, no 
insanity. 


“Will you go with me to Ima- 


mura this afternoon?” Jiro’s father 
asked one morning. 


“I am told 
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that a Mr. Suzuki there has some 
excellent silk worms and I would 
like to see how he keeps them.” 

“Gladly, father,” replied the 
youth. 

That afternoon, the two Kados 
turned up at Mr. Suzuki’s house. 
It seemed just by accident that 
the go-between was there, and it 
seemed just by accident that the 
Suzuki daughter, Yuriko, was the 
only one attending the silk worms. 
Actually the whole thing had been 
planned. If either the boy or girl 
objected to the other, the negoti- 
ations could be dropped. Nothing 
had been done openly and no face 
would be lost on either side. 

After the Kados had left, Mr. 
Suzuki questioned his daughter 
about the young visitor. She had 
no objections to the youth. In 
fact, she seemed to have been 
taken by his manly ways. Jiro 
Kado was being similarly ques- 
tioned by his father. 

“Suzuki-san is to be envied,” 
said the elder Kado. “He has a 
fine healthy daughter.” 

“She has a sweet and_- kind 
face,” contributed the son. 

“She seems like a fine worker,” 
added the father. “How old 
would you say she is?” 

“About 18,” replied Jiro. Then 
he turned to his father with a 
broad smile. “Just old enough to 
be married, don’t you think?” 

With the preliminary and secret 
negotiations out of the way, a 
formal proposal was made to Mr. 
Suzuki, and accepted. A lucky 
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day for the wedding was chosen. 
On the appointed day, Jiro and 
his parents and several close rela- 
tives went to the bride’s home. 
She was dressed in all her finery 
with a specially elaborate hair-do. 
Presents were exchanged and a 
banquet held. After the banquet, 
bride and groom and _ presents 
were packed into a wagon and 
the entire party made its way to 
the Kado home. 

Here the go-between presided 
over the festivities. He presented 
the bride and groom with wed- 
ding cups of wine. Jiro and Yur- 
iko exchanged these, and thus of- 
ficially sealed the marriage con- 
tract. Then another banquet be- 
gan. As the wine flowed, every- 
one relaxed and _ formality fell 
away. The woman withdrew to 
get out of their formal clothes but 
the men continued the party. 
Many broad jokes were made at 
the expense of the groom, some 


of them quite risque. Dancing 
started and the party increased 
in tempo. It was well past mid- 


night when a supper was served 
and after which the guests start- 
ed to leave. 

Jiro was to congratulate himself 
often on his choice of partner. 
Yuriko was all that a man could 
want in a wife. She worked 
alongside him in the fields, never 
complaining about the heat or dif- 
ficult labor. She was devoted to 
his parents, showing them every 
mark of filial respect. She was 
obedient, anticipating his wants. 
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She was a good manager. She 
knew her place, never walking 
ahead of her husband, but follow- 
ing meekly behind. Above all, 
she brought children into the 
world in unfailing succession—all 
fat and healthy, with a prepon- 
derance of boys. 

As the years passed, Jiro took 
— part in village affairs. He 

gan to replace his father in 
various forms of village coopera- 
tion; and when the elder Kado 
died, Jiro was elected to the vil- 
lage council in his place. More 
and more he was looked on by 
the villagers as the wisest advisor 
in Kawaze. Under his direction, 
a village credit union and rice 
cooperative were established. 

In his home he became a pa- 
triarch. He saw his children mar- 

, and then his children’s chil- 
as. He was a father, a grand- 
father and a_ great-grand-father. 
Yet as the years passed, his hap- 
piness was marred by the increas- 
ing militarism of his country. He 
saw the youth of his village being 
drafted into the army to fight 
wars on foreign soil, many - of 
them never to return. 

On his 61st birthday in 1941, 
Old Kado was given a party to 
celebrate his entering into the last 
age group. Usually this party is 
attended only by relatives and 
close friends. But it seemed that 
the whole village turned out to 
show esteem and respect. De- 
spite the leanness of the times, 
for the war in China was drain- 
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ing the country, he was showered 
with many presents. 

At the height of the festivities, 
a Japanese military car drove up 
to the Kado house. An officer 
emerged with a white box. It 
contained the ashes of his first 
grandson who had died in battle 
in China. Although the officer 
referred to the boy as the “Bene- 
factor of the Village,” the words 
meant little to the old man. He 
could only recall the pleasant 
sound of the dead boy’s laughter 
and it was a weight on his heart 
that he would never hear it again. 

A few months later Japan 
struck at Pearl Harbor and in do- 
ing so became engaged in war 
with the United States. Three of 
his sons were taken into the army 
and three of his grandsons. As 
the weary months of war dragged 
on, family after family received 
the news of death. One of Kado- 
san’s sons died in the Philippines 
and his ashes were returned to 


Japan. Another son just disap- 
peared, lost somewhere in the 
war. grandson perished 


when his flaming kamikaze plane 
crashed into the deck of an Amer- 
ican warship. Another grandson 
was badly wounded. 

“What kind of a war is this 
when the ashes of a dead soldier 
are not returned to the family?” 
asked Kado-san. “For what pur- 


pose do our sons and grandsons 
die?” 

Not long after came the report 
of the terrible bombing of Naga-— 
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saki in which a single new bomb 
destroyed an entire city in flames 
and horror. It was the final blow. 
Within three days the village 
loudspeaker carried the voice of 
the Emperor, announcing the ‘sur- 
render of Japan. 

A little over a year after the 
war ended, a foreign priest came 
to Kawaze seeking donations of 
rice and other foodstuffs to help 
the poor. The priest had to deal 
with Kado-san, who was head of 
the village council. Kado-san ar- 
ranged for donations, and each 
week a truck would call at the 
village office to pick up the sup- 
plies. 
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One day Yuriko fell sick. Medi- 
cine was scarce because of the 
war and rehabilitation progrant: 
Kado-san was worried. It hap- 
pened that the priest came to the 
village that day and Kado-san 
mentioned his wife’s illness to the 
foreigner. The priest went with 
the village leader to see the sick 
woman. He then left the village 
but was back in the afternoon 
with a woman dressed in strange 
clothing who was called a Sister. 
This Sister was a doctor. She 
stayed with Mrs. Kado, nursing 
and tending her. The two women 
had many conversations. But 
Mrs. Kado did not get well. The 
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-disease inside of her was eating 
away tissue. It was only a mat- 
ter of time until it reached a vital 
organ. The only thing that could 
be done was to ease 

One day Mrs. Kado called her 
husband. “I am going to become 
a Christian,” she said. 

“What nonsense is this?” de- 
manded her husband. 

“It is no nonsense,” replied the 
old woman. “It is a great com- 
fort. The Sister has told me 
about the True God, Jesus Christ, 
Who gave His life so that all men 
might have peace. After death 
we are united with Him in Heav- 
en where we will live for all 
time.” 

Mrs. Kado was baptized shortly 
before she died. Kado-san, who 
had listened to his wife’s instruc- 
tions in Catholic doctrine, and 
who for the first time had attend- 
ed a Catholic funeral, was im- 
— He asked for baptism 

self. The example of the vil- 
ee leader entering the Catholic 
h had a profound effect on 
the people of Kawaze. They had 
learned to look up to and respect 
the old man. His conversation 
set them thinking. Before long, a 
Jarge group of them had also en- 


& 


tered the church. 

In 1950, a Catholic church was 
built in Kawaze and a resident 
pastor assigned there. That same 
year Kado-san retired from parti- 
cipation in village affairs. He had 
a special room set aside for him 
in the house, and there he lived 
apart with his memories and new- 
ly-found Faith. His oldest son 


took over management of the 
farm and family. 
For seven more Kado- 


san lived. He was a _ model 
Christian, attending Mass every 
morning and receiving Holy Com- 
munion. All of his children and 
together with their 
milies entered the church. 
“It is only as an old man that 


I have learned true peace,” the 


patriarch told the foreign 
shortly before he died quietly one 
night in his sleep. “God has Bn 
en me many blessings in my life- 
time but the greatest one He re- 
serves until after death.” 


“And what is S that?” asked the 


priest 

“It is the privilege of seeing 
Him face to face. When I get to 
heaven I shall find my old woman 
and together we will sit and look 
at God for days without end.” 


“Don’t you have any homework tonight?” the father asked his 
little son, a second-grader, who sat absorbed in the television show. 
“Oh, I get all my work done in school.” 
“Is that so? Well, let’s see how well you know your catechism. 


Why did God make you?” 


The moppet hesitated, but not for long. “God made me,” he 
said, “because He likes kids.”—Liguorian 
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Parents, especially fathers, 
must protect children from the 
physical and moral dangers 
so prevalent in society— 
must protect them from... 


OCCASIONS OF SIN 


Condensed from Information 
ir wAsN’T more than a few 
months ago that a hand- 
some, well-dressed, Bible- 
reading high school boy 
saw a pretty classmate while driv- 
ing to school. He stopped his car 
and offered her a lift. She climbed 
in happily. Her ravished, multi- 
lated y was found later near 
a local lovers’ lane. 

Who was to blame for this trag- 
edy in a multiplying series of simi- 
lar shockers? Everybody. The 
boy’s parents and teachers for not 
having been alerted by his be- 
havior pattern (a sex crime four 
years before, and continuing ab- 
normal behavior) and taking ap- 
propriate steps to avoid tragedy- 
to-come. The girl's for not 
exercising their -given re- 
sponsibility to maintain close su- 
pervision over her companions and 


Roma Rudd Turkel 
activities. The boy himself, be- 


cause he knew what he was doing. 
And the girl herself because she 
knew what she was doing. 

The girl didn’t know she was 
going to her death when she 
‘hua into the car; nor could she 

ow how emotionally sick the 
boy was under such a “nice” ex- 
terior. But by accepting the lift, 
she knowingly accepted the possi- 
bility of serious consequences be- 
cause there is not a teenager today 
who is not aware that a car cam 
become a beedroom-on-wheels. 

No doubt she thought she could 
“take care of herself.” It is a com- 
mon mistake, and sometimes a 
fatal one. Like the girl who went 
out for a gay evening and wound 
up in a gravel pit. Her body was 
found just a few miles from where 
they found the first girl, and just 


Information (November, '67), The Paulist Fathers, 180 
28 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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a few days later. The man respon- 
sible rng young husband and 
father, who found his family tame 
compared to the conquests his 
flashy car made possible. 

Week after week violence ex- 
plodes into the headlines, and fear 
closes around the hearts of parents 
who wonder where it will all end. 
Somewhere along the line they 
have lost control, and are bewil- 
dered and helpless in the face of 
disaster. 

Joan’s mother is one of them. 
She lives a few houses down the 
street, and we meet occasionally. I 
knew that Joan had tired of 
studies, and had left high school a 
year ago to get a job. 

“I can’t do a thing with that 
girl,” said her mother the last 
time we met. “I begged her to 
finish school, but no, she thought 
an office job had more glamour. 
Now she’s gotten in with a fast 
crowd, and they’re out till all 
hours every night. But what reall 
worries me is this older man she's 
met. She’s infatuated with him. 
But she won't bring him home— 
won't even talk about him. She 
says it’s none of my business, or 
of her father’s either.” 

Such an admission on the 00 
of a parent would be astonishing 
Z it were not so commonplace to- 
The week Joan’s mother 


compla to me, a_ headline 
t ~ 4 eye in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun: “Lion 


at Office Turns Into a Rabbit 


With His Children.” There fol- 
lowed an excellent and _ timely 
article by Mrs. Walter Ferguson 
in which she pointed to the “as- 
tonishing spectacle of a nation 
of adults running the most power- 
ful industrial machine on earth, 
but unable to control their chil- 
dren.” She described as rare a 
business executive who said to 
her, “I am called upon to make 
important decisions at the office 
every day. Why should I allow 
my chil to make them at 
home?” 

“Tycoons who put out orders 
which may spell success or failure 
of important business projects,” 
she says, “often lack the courage 
to say ‘no’ to a bunch of harum- 
scarum youngsters who obviously 
are without the judgment to know 
what is best for them. . . . What 
we witness is the sight of fathers 
and mothers standing silent and 
inactive while children rush - 
mell to disaster. A few of father’ 
high-handed office techniques are 
badly needed in the American 
home.” 

Whether or not he brings his 
office techniques with him, father 
himself is badly needed. 

The Newark Advocate makes a 
point which is often overlooked: 
Fathers who remember how seri- 
ous temptation against purity can 
be will be in a better position to 
appreciate the impact of girls 
upon boys in our times. We 
that mothers miss this point too 
easily and that for this reason fa- 
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thers had better take a firmer 
hand in the social problems of 
their daughters. . . . We think that 
— girls need their fathers 

more today than is realized. Girls 
set the social pace; if they are re- 
stricted and controlled, boys will 
fall in line. . . . Facts show that 
youth cannot be trusted to find 
its own way in the realm of sex. 
Ht needs sure and firm guidance 
for its own protection. It needs at 
the present time severity rather 
than leniency. . . . Let father step 
into this warfare and end the pre- 
vailing practice of exposure in 


ity of much advertising, the tolera- 

of ‘lovers lanes’ by communi- 
lem of a religionless 
youth in a secularized society. Fa- 
thers will need the help of all to 
solve those problems. But. they 

no help to solve the prob- 
of their own homes.” 


-March 


question that is the crux of the 
matter: How can we keep from 
committing sin? and gives the 
straight answer: By avoiding the 
near occasions of sin. What are 
these near occasions of sin? All 

sons, places or things that ma 
lead us into 

But the person may be attrac- 
tive, our teenager thinks, and be- 
sides, “I can take care of myself.” 
The place may be one the crowd 
goes to — “nothing like that can 
happen to us.” As for the thin 
— a forbidden drink, an “off- 
limits” movie, or the newest and 
dirtiest best-seller — the non- 
allergic attitude prevails: “These 
things don’t affect me. 

None of us is immune, and 
every one of us,has a grave obli- 
gation to avoid the near occasions 
of mortal sin. Avoiding the occa- 
sions of sin is Step I in safeguard- 
ing our children. 

Teenagers usually know very 
well which people represent occa- 
sions of sin for them. 
an t a about 
plies ied ed cars, the 

by-sitting the roadhouses 

and “clubrooms,” the unsupervis- 

ed hours alone in the house when 
are out. 

The things to be avoided are 
somewhat more difficult. They 
batter us from all sides, and we 
have to be both blind and deaf not 
to be aware But aware- 
ness pas one nee 

tween which tries us, 


ess by ir daughters (and 
sometimes by their wives). Let 
them take command of the dating 
1a situation of their children with a 
he view to severity rather than in- 
dulgence. . . . This will not solve 
- the whole problem. There are still 
ae = the dangers of the sexual deprav- 
unthumbed, otten page 
os a of our catechism which deals with 
the occasions of sin. There's no 
a = point in being shocked at the 
s more spectacular sins which make 
i. our headlines, or surprised at those 
oe which strike closer home, if we 
have overlooked their starting 
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and consent which is sin. We can 
hardly avoid seeing the ads for a 
movie like Baby Doll, but we can 
easily avoid seeing the picture. 
And no one can walk into library 
or book store and ask for a copy 
of Peyton Place without deliber- 
ately choosing what may be an oc- 
casion of sin for him, because he 
wouldn’t have heard about the 
book in the first place without 
hearing about the character of its 
contents. 

The Florida Catholic, asking 
“Who is responsible?” says: “The 
nation last week read with horror 
about the murder of a six-year-old 
girl whose body was found naked, 
her hands tied behind her back 
and her head practically torn off. 
The police immediately recogniz- 
ed the work of a sex maniac. This 
killer and other potential killers 
are exposed so constantly to such 
a mass of sex pictures and litera- 
ture that one can easily understand 
why there has been a rise in such 
crimes. Half-naked women are 
used to sell everything from cars 
to breakfast foods. The entertain- 
ment sections of some of the 
papers are filled with ads that are 
calculated to arouse the _basest 
emotions.” 

An obvious. and unfortunately 
most commonplace thing that 
leads to sin and that has triggered 
many of our headlined crimes is 
immodest dress. Guy W. Calissi, 
Prosecutor of Bergen County, 


New Jersey, a man long experi- 
enced with sex crimes and crimin- 
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als, stated flatly in a recent ad- 
dress that it would be impossible 
to stamp out sex crimes unless 
“girls themselves help by dressing 
more modestly and avoid staying 
out late” and unless parents bestir 
themselves to protect the morals 
and the lives of their daughters. - 

Mr. Calissi is the man who re- 
cently wrote an open letter to 
young school children warning 
them against “mentally diseased 
persons who to 
act improperly with youn 
ple,” ae telling the children eu 
to recognize them, “He or she,” he 
wrote, “will approach you alone, 
in small groups or in private and 
will suggest to you things which 
you will know to be shameful.” If 
this should happen, he tells the 
children to report it immediately 
to an adult — parent, teacher, 
clergyman or policeman. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Calissi gave the young- 
sters ten safety tips which should 
be posted in every home and 
committed to memory by every 
child from pre-schoolers up: 

1. Never hitch-hike; never ac- 
cept rides from persons you do not 
know. 

2. Never take money, candy or . 
gifts of any kind from any 
stranger. 

3. Never go with strangers who 
ask you for directions to some 

lace. 

4. Never. go inside another per- 
son’s home without first telling 
your parents. 

5. Never agree to work for 
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strangers without approval of 
your parents. 

6. Never play alone in alleys, in 
woods, on the beach, or in desert- 
ed buildings. 

7. Never wait around public 
toilets in school, theaters, or build- 
ings. Always leave immediately. 

8. Never let strangers touch 

ou. Tell your parents immediate- 
ly if ever an attempt is made. 

9. Use the “buddy” system — 
take along a pal or playmate — 
when you go to the playground, 
the beach, movies, or on a hike. 

10. Don’t tarry on the way. 
When you start out for school, 
home, or some other place, move 
along swiftly. If you Naive to be 
late, telephone ahead. 

In commenting upon these ex- 
cellent tips, which are actually 
warnings against the occasions of 
sin, and which could quite literal- 
ly be life-savers for your children 
and mine, the Catholic Light sug- 
gests that parents take stock of 
the possible contribution they 
themselves may be making to 
these dangers by blindness, indif- 
ference, silence or timidity — and 
offers these suggestions for par- 
ents: 

1. Parents themselves should 
give an example of modesty. 

2. They should build up mod- 
esty in the minds of their children 
as a necessary virtue, an attractive 
adornment and a powerful protec- 
tion. 

3. They should supervise the 


purchase of their children’s cloth- 
ing. 
4. They should always know 


what their children are wearing; 
where they are going; what they 
are reading; with whom they are 
associating. 

5. They should set the time at 
which their sons and daughters 
are to be home. 

6. They should warn their chil- 
dren about people who are 
menaces to their moral, spiritual 
and physical. lives. 

7. They should tell them how 
these creatures are to be recog- 
nized. 

8. They should stress the impor- 
tance of reporting any “incidents” 
to themselves, teachers, clergy- 
men, or policemen. 

9. When reports are made to 
them, they should call the police 
at once. 

10. They should read Mr. Ca- 
lissi’s 10 tips to their children at 
least once a year. (Note: As a 
mother, I take issue with this. No 
young child’s memory will span 
a year, nor absorb instructions 
without constant repetition. In 
the case of small youngsters I'd 
review the tips once a week eve 
week. Once a month may be suf. 
ficient for the older ones.) 

11. They should, even after all 
this, commend their children to 
the Pure Mother of God, to her 
divine Son, to St. Maria Goretti 
— and, then, hope that nothing 
happens. 


Nine Rileys inhabit 
this 17-room house, and while 
Mrs. Riley readily admits that buying the 
house was the biggest financial 
error they'll ever make, 
the house is... 


NOT FOR SALE 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Marjorie Wesiern Riley 


onc ABOUT five o'clock, 
A when the confusion 
: reaches a crescendo, I 
Gecide that I am psy- 
Chologically unequipped to be the 
mother of seven children, and co- 
owner, with my equally unequip- 
ped husband, of a 17-room house. 

How we ever got ourselves into 
this predicament is a puzzle. We 
started out fairly intelligent, rath- 
er literary (we thought) newspaper 
people, living in a two-room apart- 
ment. The usual things happen- 
ed—the war, a baby now and 
then. Then we fell in love with a 
house. 

I don’t know what my husband 
thought when we first stood in 


the entry of the big old twin- 
gabled house high on the Georgia 
Street hill in Vallejo, Calif., but I 
had a vague and wonderful dream 
of having all three floors filled 
with very old furniture and very 
young children. A sort of vision 
of littie girls in rose-papered 
rooms under the attic eaves and 
little boys with bear rugs on the 
floors, and rainy days, and oat- 
meal cookies baking in the oven. 

“It has four fireplaces,” I said 
faintly. “It has an attic and a 
back stairway. It has five bath- 
rooms.” 

My husband had about him the 

ck 


ed into a corner. 
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“We have no furniture,” he 
said. “I can’t afford it. Why, there 
must be a hundred light globes 
alone to buy.” 

The sunlight slanted through 
the tall, narrow windows on either 
side of the front door, glinting on 
the dark, waxy floors. One side 
of the big dining room was a glit- 
tering expanse of French doors 
and __ceiling-to-floor windows, 
opening out onto a flagstoned ter- 
race. The old oak paneling and 
crisscrossed beams in the room 
had been refinished in a driftwood 


I envisioned enormous Thanks- 
giving dinners, with chrysanthe- 
mums and candles, and little chil- 
dren sitting on chairs made high 
enough with books and pillows. I 
saw two-year-old Brendan sailing 
boats in the little wading pool in 
the shady garden beyond the ter- 
race. I said, with the sweet rea- 
sonableness of a woman with three 
children and the fourth on the 
way: 

“We can manage somehow. We 
must have this house.” _- 

“Marjorie,” he protested, “$16.- 
000 is an awful lot of money. I 
don’t have $16,000. I can’t get 
$16,000. I know you want a 
home—but—” 

It was an awful lot of house. 
And an awful lot of money. He 
was just out of the Navy. He had 
a few hundred dollars in sever- 
ance pay, and a weekly pay check 
of $100. He said something about 
taxes and upkeep. 


March. 


I was imbued with that won- 
derful optimism common to preg-. 
nant women. I had a sort of: 
wordless dream . about having. a: 
great, noisy Irish family, with 
wedding receptions and _ holiday 
reunions and all that. A dynasty. 
And you can’t found a dynasty in: 
a two-bedroom house. 

About that time, my husband: 
was called back into the Navy to 
act as Admiral Blandy’s press of-' 
ficer on the first atom-bomb test.: 
I needed no further proof that 
God was on my side; with him 
out of the way, all practical op- 
gee to the house was remov- 

Where the $4,000 down pay- 
ment came from is so complicated 
that I dare not, go into details. It 
is enough to say that two relatives 
came to the rescue with the loan 
of the cash, and only my fervent 
promise to repay as security. 

We moved in, and the house 
echoed with emptiness, even with 
three children. I ached with de- 
sire to furnish it, and was stop- 
ped only because we had no mon- 
ey. We closed off the living room 
for two years and called it the 
ballroom, and sometimes on rainy 
days the children played there. 

I haunted junk shops and read 
classified ads. . I discovered there 
is a type of furniture, big and 
bulky and marble-topped, termed 
“Victorian,” which nobody much 
wants, and when we had a few 
spare dollars I would drag home: 
a piece. I bought a massive Stein- 
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‘way square piano which took four 
men to cart imto the house, and 
which struck my husband dumb 
with incoherent rage for nearly as 
many days. 

furniture in our bedroom 
came from the home of a sweet 
littke 90-year-old woman who died 
one day, and her son said I could 
have it all for $100. 

“Can I give you $25 a month 
for four months?” I said, and he 
said yes. So we ate some more 
hamburger, and my husband re- 
marked that from a free and foot- 
loose newspaperman he seemed to 
be fast becoming a man by we 
down by a number of things, 
imanimate and animate. By then 
the fourth little Riley, Timothy, 
was here, and the fifth on the 
way. 

A lovely woman sold us another 
roomful of bedroom furniture — 
walnut twin beds, a_ gigantic 
wardrobe, marble-topped night 
stands, a chest and a dresser with 
jewel drawers in which I keep 
safety pins—for $200. Her moth- 
er brought it from Germany 
80 years or so ago, and it had a 
wonderful European look about it 
—just right for a storybook house. 

Anyway . . . here we are, 10 
years later, Lin my extremely late 
thirties and my husband a little 
over the line into the next decade, 
the somewhat reluctant heads of 
a. teeming household that has. left 
both of us mental, emo- 
tional and wrecks, 

In a way I blame it on my 
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. She had a serene, 
unruffled way about her and used 


to paint her own kitchen every 


ing even when she was 
white, either, but 
and yellow and blue and green, 
befitting a little old lady of spirit. 
She had 10 children, and I think 
probably had lost track of the 
number and names of all her 
grandchildren. She generated 
peace, and it used to make me 
feel good just to look at her. 

You might think that God 
would have been kind enough to 
endow me with her temperament 
and virtues. He did nothing of 
the sort. He gave me the desire 
to be an Ideal Mother, all right, 
but to fulfill it a wretched disposi- 
tion, a dislike for noise, an aver- 
sion to a kitchen range, dizzy 
spells when I look at dirty dishes, 
and a friendly tolerance for cob- 
webs. 

When my husband points out 
that I should be an example to 


“my daughters, in the matter of 


g, house cleaning, sewin 
cooking, and the like, I tell him 
I am resigned to being a Horrible 
Example. _ Through observing me, 
they can leam what to avliie in 
their own adult lives. 

Strangely enough, our oldest 
daughters, aret and Ellen, 17 
and 16, when ze i chasing 
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and en int le yel- 
low, they turn a 
that leaves me wordless with ad- 
miration. 

Both Margaret and Ellen have, 
just as in my long-ago dream, 
quaint little rooms with sloping 
ceilings opening off the sewing 
room. In the dream, I don’t re- 
call — the assortment of hoop 
skirts, Orlon sweaters, tennis rack- 
ets, ski shoes and phonograph 
records which now litters the floor 
to a depth of 18 inches or so— 
but that’s the nice thing about 
having them up on the third floor: 
I don’t have to look at their rooms; 
just stay downstairs and pretend 
that all is as it was in the dream. 

There is a tiny room papered 
with pink rosebuds and furnished 
with a little pink-painted bed and 
bureau waiting for Sheila, who is 
only three and a half and still a 
little reluctant about sleeping way 
up there by herself. The only 
third-floor room still unoccupied 
is one which contains a big old 
tank which used to be used for an 
auxiliary water supply. Eventu- 
ally it will be a room for Megan, 
who is 18 months old, and serene- 
ly indifferent to interior decorat- 
ing. 

On the second the deep 
sitting room, in 

with Fittle Victorian 

ladies riding bicycles, and with 

ruffled curtains. A little 


earved barrel-back sofa and 
matching chairs are covered in a 


dull green cotton, and there are 
a lot of books, mostly the chil- 
dren’s—really very attractive. We 
sit there and watch Ed Sullivan 
and Disneyland and Playhouse 90, 
and once in a while, when all 
nine of us are there, all together, 
I feel such a surge of affection 
for them that I almost go right 
downstairs and bake them peanut- 
butter cookies. Almost. 

Also on the second floor is Tim- 
othy’s room. Timothy is nine 
years old, with blue eyes, a butch 
haircut, freckles and a talent for 
business. When he’s tired of his 
old toys he sets up a store in the 
back alley and sells them to the 
neighbor children. He starts out 
every day with a needleful of in- 
sulin in his: arms, having fallen 
heir to diabetes when he was five. 
Whom he inherited it from we 
can’t imagine, but I suppose some 
remote ancestor handed it down. 

Tim’s room is a joy. It’s all win- 
dows, like a solarium, with a 
peaked ceiling. Windows, uncur- 
tained, open out to an enormous 
walnut tree—lacy green in sum- 
mer, bare brown branches etched 
against the sky in winter. 

Everything, walls and furniture 
alike, is painted a soft, sandalwood 
color. The furniture was so dis- 
reputable to begin with that I 
thought painting it like the walls 
would make it unobtrusive. It 
turned out to be a most interest- 
ing and effective room. Tim has 
a black bear rug (full of moths, 
and perfectly horrible) on the 
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floor. I have vague plans for 
getting rid of it someday, but 
since at present he is somewhat 
fonder of it than he is of me, I 
hesitate to bring the matter up. 

There is a Diishslioad between 
Tim’s room and Mike’s. So far, 
Mike’s room is without distinction, 
principally because he hasn’t start- 
ed collections, except of hand-me- 
downs, as the other children have. 
He collects all the old junk his 
brothers get tired of, with the re- 
sult that you can hardly get into 
his room. He’s also collected 
Sheila, aged three, who sleeps in 
his lower bunk while he sleeps in 
the top one. 

Across the front of the house 
on the second floor are my hus- 
band’s and my own rooms. Since 
he is tidy and always picks up 
his clothes, I’m glad he has his 
own room. With the cocoa-brown 
wall-paper, heavy old furniture, 
plain white draperies and wood- 
work, the room has a masculine 
look about it. 

My room is filled with a hope- 
less litter of clothes, unfinished 
- manuscripts of Great American 
Novels, the beautiful old German 
furniture, and immense, billowy 


white ruffled cotton-lace curtains, — 


the price of which I have never 
yet admitted to my husband. 
I papered it myself (after buy- 
ing the curtains I had no money 
to pay a paper hanger) in a 
little. provincial wallpaper with a 
black and a pink-and- 
white geometric design. Some- 


day I'll find a rug (on sale) 
that will just fit the floor, and 
match the lovely little pink dress- 
ing room adjoining. 

In the course of painting the 
woodwork in my room, I began to 
churn with indignation because 
my husband won't help with such 
chores. I suggested the following 
compromise, which still seems to 
me fair and just: 

LABOR 
Oh, t nting, 
A job 1 
If you will clean up 
What I spill on the floor. 

This met with only the most 
unenthusiastic response, and the 
brief explanation that he is a 
newspaperman, not a painter. 

In this room, our babies live in 
the first year of their lives, before 
being ejected into the swirling 
tides of life that flow just outside 
the door. There’s even a rocking 
chair, and for the first three 
months or so after a baby is born 
I just sit and rock back and forth 
with the little one in my arms, 
impervious to the racket of the 
older ones. They all stay out of 
my room unless they are invited 
to come in. 

On the landing is a lovely old 
statue of Mary, which for a hun- 
dred years was in an old Domini- 
can convent here in Vallejo. She 
is my favorite possession. Our 
Protestant friends look warily at 
it, privately fearing, I think, that 
since fo g their ranks to join 
the Catholic Church four years 
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I have now come to the 
worship of idols. Even my hus- 
band calls the landing “St. James 
Cathedral.” Here, after the i 
day, we all gather briefly to say 
a de of the rosary each night. 

I can’t say the children always 
come happily (except Mike), espe- 
cially if they're watching a good 
television program, but they come, 
and I, at least, find the little 
nightly ritual reassuring. We have 
lived through another day, after 
being scattered like leaves all over 
town, at school, at work, shopping, 
swimming, crossing busy streets— 
all the things a big family does— 
and here, for a few minutes, we 
are all together, on the little 10- 
foot-square landing, saying togeth- 
er, “Hail, Mary, full of grace—” 

On down the paneled stairs is 
the long front entry, painted oys- 
ter white, from which open the li- 
brary, the living room and the 
dining room. ll these rooms 


have fireplaces, as does my hus- 


band’s upstairs. 
- In the living room now, in ad- 
dition to the old rosewood piano, 
are some exquisite gold frames, 
two with mirrors and four 
with paintings, an old chest 
with a brown marble top, an old 
love seat with a great high back 
and wings, and a lush and lovely 
sage-green rug which I devoutly 
The walls and woodwork alike 
are painted the same oyster white 
as the entry, and the draperies 
are a cotton brocade in the same 


off-white shade. 
The study has two old linen- 


covered wing chairs — English. 


hunting scenes—that belonged to 
my husband’s mother. They sort 
of, go with the little paintings of 
hunting scenes, above the book- 
cases, that also used to be in my 
husband’s childhood home. He 
says they’re the first memory he 
has; ~~ hung in the dining 
room, an 


he used to gaze at . 


them as he ate baked Alaska and 
chicken pie and 20-egg angel cake 
and all the other wonderful things 
he always remembers from that 
magical era on nights I serve him 
hamburger sandwiches. 

In the dining room is the little 
maple open cupboard filled with 
pink Spode that we got when we 
were first married. The high- 
backed dining chairs came to Cali- 
fornia in the gold-rush days. We 
bought eight of them for $20 from 
a man here in Vallejo who had 
them stuck away in an old shed. 
The drop-leaf table we have: out- 
grown, and someday we hope to 
find a big old walnut Victorian 
dining set, with a marble-topped 
buffet 


Outside the dining room is a 
redwood terrace, built to follow 
the contour of the doors, and bor- 
dered with a built-in planter for 
pink ivy geranium. 

Ori 


the terrace was- 


of the rock and the years was too 
much. It fell apart. We stum- 
bled over it for years, and finally 
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Frank, who does everything for 
us from’ painting to whittling out 
toy guns for Mike and Sheila, 
took all the old stone and built a 
rather incredible patio, 40 feet 
long, in the big area where lawn 
wouldn’t grow because we never 
took care of it. It’s the most beau- 
tiful patio I ever saw. 

Beyond it is a wading pool for 
the little ones; in back of it is a 
sunken garden (well, it would 
be a garden if I had time to set 
out some plants in it) and above 
it reach the unkempt branches of 
huge redwood trees and _ oaks 
which do nothing but shower tons 
of debris down on any poor plant 
that has the temerity to even try 
to grow. 

The kitchen seemed enormous 
when we first moved in, but now 
I wish it were twice as big. It’s 
painted white, with a pale tur- 
quoise ceiling. Over the range (a 
beautiful double-oven affair to en- 
courage the girls to bake) is past- 
ed up a découpage of bright-col- 
ored birds cut from a great stack 
of Audubon prints I'd saved for 
ge The birds sort of symbo- 
ize my attitude toward cooking 
in particular and housework in 
general. 

Off the kitchen is the back hall, 
which leads to the back porch. - 

En route, doors open, first, to 
the joy of my life: a great big 
laundry room with a glistening au- 
tomatic washer and dryer. I say 
the room is a joy because all the 
dirty clothes—at least three tubs 


a day—can be dumped there and. 
the door closed, keeping the of- 
fensive sight from the critical eyes 
of more tidy passers-by. 
Farther down the hall is Bren- 
dan’s room. It is a sunny, win- 
dow-filled room with its own bath, 
officially designed “maid’s quar- 
ters” by the real-estate man who 
sold us the house. I'd like to see 
a maid get it from Brendan, who, 
at 12, has acquired a collection of 
priceless belongings that, like the 
laundry, I am happy to have out 
of sight. He, too, has a bear rug, 
even more horrendous than Tim- 
othy’s, and as greatly loved. 
Brendan leaves the house each 
morning at five on his paper route, 
and wakes me each morning at 
seven when he comes upstairs to 
give me the morning paper (which 
my husband has edited a few 
hours earlier) along with a good- 
morning kiss. At four in the aft- 
ernoon he goes out on his route 
again; in one year he has put $462 
in the bank—an achievement we 
have not been able to equal in 18 
years of married life. eg 
Needless to say, in a household 
such as ours, there is never any 
money. I find myself in the posi- 
tion of feeling a little sorry for our 
friends who are always so con- 
cerned with stocks and bonds and 
dividends and profit and losses 
and taxes and all that dull stuff: 
If you have no money to worry 
about, you find all soate of inter- 
esting things to occupy your 
mind? Chief among them, how to 
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get some money. 

MY husband actually makes a 
good salary. Without his eight 
millstones around his neck, he 
could drive a sports convertible, 
belong to the country club and 
wear pale yellow imported Italian 
suits to and from the San Fran- 
cisco Press Club. As it is, he 
drives a bulky, family-sized sta- 
tion wagon, wears his suits until 
they shine like the noonday sun, 
and spends what leisure time he 
has trying to catch his breath so 
he can go back to work again. 

Everywhere we look we see un- 
finished projects: cracked concrete 
in the retaining walls, missing 
shingles, acres of walls needing 
repainting, battered floors that 
need refinishing. My husband is 
a great one to remind me I can't 
keep house, but to me it looks as 
if his education as a handy man 
was a little neglected too. He is 
the original “Well, call an electri- 
cian, dear,” man if a light fuse 
needs to be replaced. 

But despite the sorry state he’s 
brought me to for giving him the 
best years of my life (“Best years!” 
he yelped, reading this over my 
shoulder. “If these are the best 
years, may God deliver me from 
the bad ones!”) well, despite that, 
I’m extremely fond of the man. 

Were our friends right who 
warned us about the pitfalls of 
buying a big old house? Of course 
they were right! We could keep 
a staff of four busy here with no 
trouble at all. Except with the 


March 


authorities for paying them in 
counterfeit money. 

Of course they were right! It 
would take a millionaire to kee 
up this place: to keep the 80-0d 
windows glistening and the 130 
square yards of floor in the main 
downstairs rooms properly wall-to- 
wall carpeted. 

Mealtime looks like the noon 
hour in a high-school cafeteria, 
despite the silver candlesticks, and 
the electric buzzer under the din- 
ing table. Just let anybody try 
to buzz me for faster service and 
he'll get the spaghetti right on 
top of his head. 

Everybody was right! At the 
rate we're going, all our friends 
will be retiring to beach houses 
in Florida about the time we get 
the mortgage paid off. By then 
itll be time to send Megan and 
Sheila to college. 

When I look at this great, 
sprawling house, and this great, 
troublesome family, I am willing 
to agree with the experts who 
have long since figured out that 
it’s economically impossible to do 
what we're doing. I remember 
an incident when I was a little 
gir, when I nearly choked to 

eath trying to swallow a piece of 
meat that was too big. That's 
exactly what I’ve done again, bit- 
ten off more than I can chew, and 
so has my husband. 

We'll both agree that everybody 
is right, and were wrong as 
wrong; but change things? Where 
eel we begin? What year 
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would we eliminate, or what child 
could we do without? Can we 
imagine life without Megan, or 
Sheila, or Michael, or Timothy, 
or Brendan or Ellen or Margaret? 
Can we imagine them sleeping 
two or three to a room, or grow- 
ing up without a Secret Garden, 
or a back stairway for hide-and- 
seek, or an attic for rainy days? 

We don’t know why it seems so 
important to us that our children 
have an old-fashioned rearing in 
a big, old-fashioned house, but it 
just does, 

People speak of the “sacrifice” 
entailed in having a big family. 
Do they mean giving up cocktail 
parties and weekends at Tahoe 
and that sort of thing? I was glad 
to give up those things; as a mat- 
ter of fact, I found the gay life 
infinitely more tiring and ex- 
hausting than home life. And 
without its rewards. The rewards 
are so wonderful, even if they 
don’t come too often, that there 
are no words to describe them. 

I feel a great wave of affection 
for this old | house, and forgive it 
for all the trouble it causes -us. 


Leaving it would pe like leaving 
one of the children. We just 
couldn’t. As an investment it was 
the biggest financial error we'll 
ever make. We'll never make an- 
other because we'll never have 
any money to make one with; that 
commodity all disappears, like 
sand down a rathole, into the dim 
and dusty recesses of our home. 

But do we regret it? Heavens, 
no! I love it all so that I just 
may place an advertisement, 
someday, in the newspaper that 
my husband edits, and which my 
son brings to me each morning: 

“NOT FOR SALE: Huge old 
house, four fireplaces, five bath- 
rooms (two don’t work); heavily 
mortgaged, in need of paint, shin- 
gles and repairs of all kinds; filled 
with old furniture, children of 
varying sizes, one harassed house- 
keeper, overworked and_ under- 
paid, and enough crisp, unopened, 
unpaid bills to provide kindling 
all through the month of January 
. .. but filled, too, with a fam- 
ily’s hopes, and dreams, and mem- 
ories that they wouldn’t trade for 
all the money in the world?” 


“I cot Two free ice cream cones again,” proudly announced 
Peter to his mother that afternoon. 
“How did you do that?” asked his mother distrustfully. “I hope 


you didn’t steal them... ” 


“How can you think such a thing?” replied Peter disappointed- 
ly. “I simply took one cone in my right hand, the other cone in 
my left hand, and said to the checker, ‘Would you please get my 
money out of my pocket .. . but be careful not to hurt my little 
pet toad.’”—Revue, Munich (Quote translation). 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


[: THERE has been a rash 
of horror movies. There is no 
puzzle about why these are made. 

are made because they 
make money. 

The real puzzle is why they 
make money. They are uniformly 
poor technical products. Some, 
such as “I Was a Teen Age Frank- 
enstein,” are made by companies 
that have come into existence for 
the sole purpose of making hor- 
ror films. The starring actors are 
invariably unknown. As a matter 
of fact, the films re all the 
ingredients you might expect to 
find in the boxoffice success. Still 
they make money. 

For the answer as to why, all 
that is required is a power of ob- 
servation and a little understand- 
ing of human nature. If you search 
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too deeply you will come up with 

wrong answers as did the 
British psychologist who said that 
the U.S. preoccupation with grue- 
some jokes — another symptom of 
the same ailment — came from a 
subconscious realization that we 
are likely to be involved in a hy- 
drogen bomb war in which Amer- 
icans will for the first time suf- 
fer bombings of their cities. This 
digs too deeply and it makes the 
whole thing much more limited 
than it really is — for this success 
of horror films isn’t confined to the 
United States. 

The reason people like horror 
movies is the same reason they 
like roller coasters. People like to 
be scared when there isn’t really 
anything to be scared about. The 
fear of death is a natural thing 
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for all of us so if we can let’ this 
fear come into full action, raising 
our heart beat, paling our face, 
when we have the absolute assur- 
ance nothing is really going to 
happen to us, we have in a sense 
experienced the terrifying without 
being harmed by it — and so have 
the subconscious exhilaration that 
comes from conquering the un- 
conquerable. 

It is approximately the same 
idea as that of the man who beat 
his head with a hammer because 
it felt so good when he — 
People like to scare themselves, 
horrify themselves because it feels 
good when they can realize there 
is nothing to be frightened about 
at all. 

That is the big reason but then 
there is another — again related to 
the reason people go on roller 
coasters. When a fellow takes a 
girl somewhere both of them are 
likely to be glad for an excuse to 
sit a little closer together. 

As for the films, they are ridic- 
ulous. “I Was a Teen Age Frank- 
enstein” managed one trick I 
never expected to see in a motion 
picture. Every one of the major 
characters is killed. The leadin 
man and the leading lady are both 
done away — the leading man 
tosses his fiance to a hungry alli- 
gator. Then in the last frantic 
scene he falls into the alligator pit 
and the camera goes into a of 
nicolor closeup and allows you to 
see the alligator chomping on 
what appears to be a bit of leg. 


In the theater in which I saw 
this, the lights came up immed- 
iately after and people were urged 
to go out to the snack bar. They 
went, too. 


Ir motion pictures have gone 
overboard on hinet movies — to 
demonstrate how overboard the 
villain in one film was a tree that 
came to life — in television there 
has been a dive overboard in an- 
other direction. 

The living room is rapidly be- 
coming a stable. There isn’t a 
night that some cowboy or an- 

er isn’t involved in a TV gun 
battle. I can quite imagine that 
some nervous people are in dan- 
Ber of shellshock just dodging the 
ail of bullets in their living 
roo 


ms. 

Westerns have their advantages 
and their disadvantages. For one 
thing, they are almost always in- 
teresting. They are this becaiise 
bullies invariably get their come- 
ees. This is satisfying for in 
real life bullies are likely to be 
huge fellows who win all their 
fights. 

Then while there is too much 
violence — and this is one of the 
disadvantages of having such ‘a 
large number of westerns — it is 
also true that black is always very 
black and white is always very 
white and since most of our lives 


are spent trying to sort out vary- 
ing shades of grays, it is a com- 
fort to have problem made 
easy. 
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But the bi disadvantage is 
that even the best of the westerns 
are rather mediocre artistically. 
So they add to the blight of medi 
ocrity in our lives and help design 
our taste, 


Tene 1s a general agreement 
that we need motion picture study 
clubs. But there is a general con- 
fusion as to how you go about 
starting such clubs. 

A state organization asked me 
to come lead a sample forum a 
few weeks ago and the result was 
we had a stimulating discussion 
and the whole group went home 
with an idea of how to carry on 
such discussions. 

The film we discussed was “Sea 
Wife.” If you haven't seen this 
film — and there is no reason why 
you should — then let me tell you 
what it is about. A ship sinks at 
sea. It is night. On one life raft 
there are four persons: an atheist, 
a Negro, a handsome young man 
and a nun. The nun is wearing a 
night gown and she doesn’t men- 
tion she is a nun and the hand- 
some young man falls in love with 
her and the picture is all about 
whether or not the nun is going 
to give up being a nun and go off 
with the young man. 

She keeps telling him her heart 
belongs to someone else, that she 
is pledged to another and he says 
that doesn’t matter. They finally 
are picked up after several weeks 
on an island and at sea and with- 
out telling the handsome young 
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man what it is all about, the nun 
goes back to her convent. 

So in our discussion I asked the 
peonle first of all why it was she 

idn’t tell the handsome young 
man she was a nun. 

Lots of people had answers. 
One thought it was because the 
atheist might scoff at her but then 
she could have told the handsome 
young man when they were alone. 
Another thought it was embarras- 
sing for her to admit it because 
she was in a night gown. There 
were all sorts of reasons given 
until finally one practical minded 
woman came up with exactly the 
right answer. 

“Why if she'd told him,” she 
said, “then there wouldn't have 
been anything more to have to 
movie about.” 

That was it. That would have 
ended the conflict, ended the 
whole story. It was simply a com- 
pletely phony picture. 

It is important to be 
recognize phoniness, poor art, ba 
morals in of the 
demands television makes on us. 
We can get the help of competent 
reviewers and of the Legion of 
Decency for our judgments on 
motion pictures. But TV comes 
just once and is gone and we 
either are able to see it as it is 
that one time or we don't. Be- 
cause we must be able to recog- 
nize what is good and what is 
bad in television, we ought to 

our critical faculties 


through film study groups. 
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The anesthetist is 
responsible in no 
small measure for 
the fact that today 
we rarely hear 
“The operation was 
a@ success but the 
patient died” 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


The Forgotten Man 
Behind the Surgeon's Scalpel 


OM NTIL QUITE recently, an- 
esthesiology was the 
much-neglected stepchild of the 
medical profession. It was, all 
too often, considered to be a rou- 
tine chore, a comparatively unim- 
portant branch of surgery. 

“The situation is entirely chang- 
ed today,” Dr. Ronald W. Wright 
told me recently. “The day when 
the anesthetist was usually an un- 
dertrained nurse or technician, an 
assistant who merely slapped a 


mask on the patient’s face or 
jabbed a needle into his arm has 
passed. During the past 15 years, 
modern anesthesiology has evolv- 
ed into a complete discipline. To- 
day in all the better medical cen- 
ters, the anesthesiologist ranks 
with the internist and the surgeon 
and he shoulders equal responsi- 
bility for the patient’s care and 
survival. The anesthesiologist has 
been for much too long the for- 
gotten hero of the operating 
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room. Without his support, no 
surgeon, no matter how great his 
skill, could get very far.” 

The advances that are constant- 
ly being made in methods of con- 
trolling pain and of administering 
the most merciful of all medical 
wonders — the anesthetics — are 
making possible feats of surg 
that would have been out of weak 
just a decade or two ago. Im- 
proved techniques in the handling 
of new drugs now permit the safe 
performance of surgery which for- 
merly was undertaken only after 
explaining frankly to the patient 
the terrific risks involved. Many 
old folks over 60, once unable to 
withstand the shock of a major 
operation, now may be safely op- 
erated upon and frequently in 
comfort. 

“There are five commonly used 
drugs available in anesthesia to- 
day,” comments Dr. William B. 
Hillary of Philadelphia. “They 
are ether, nitrous oxide, cyclopro- 
pane, sodium pentothal and spinal 
injection. Additionally, there are 
several potent opiates u ma 
get before and after the ted 
tion.” 

The anesthetist behind you in 
the operating room has many re- 
sponsibilities. It is his or her job 
to select the drugs best suited to 
your particular needs, having in 
mind the nature of the operation, 
its probable length, the surgeon’s 
problems, your physical condition 
—and, yes, even your tempera- 
ment. In addition to putting you 
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in a condition of “surgery sleep” 
and keeping you there, the dnes- 
thetist must keep watch over 
heart, lungs, blood ure, and 
the total health of the patient. 
Careful control must be maintain- 
ed every second over the exact 
percentage of the anesthetic gas, 
oxygen, ether, carbon dioxide and 
air the patient receives. During 
an operation the anesthetist is re- 
sponsible for the patient’s general 
welfare, beyond the immediate 
area where the surgeon is work- 
ing—and if he says so, the surgeon 
must stop. 

Fortunately, over the years, ma- 
chines for administering gas have 
become practically explosion- 
proof; the measurements of the 
amount of gas given are precise 
and accurate; safety valves pre- 
vent the patient from getting too 
much pressure from gas pumped 
into him; and a variety of differ- 
ent gases is available, according to 
the patient’s heart action, the seri- 
ousness of the operation, and oth- 
er involved considerations. 

Recently, a machine has been 
perfected at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., to provide for 
“automatic anesthesia.” Devised 
by Dr. Reginald G. Bickford, it 
is called a “Servo-Anesthetizer.” 
In clinical use, the automatic ma- 
chine is brought into operation 
after the anesthetist has prepared 
his patient in the usual way. As 
soon as the drug reaches a certain 
concentration, it begins to reduce 
the brain wave output and this, in 
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settles to a constant level of an- 


esthesia which can be maintained 
indefinitely. 

Gases usually produce “general” 
anesthesia. In recent times, a 
method called “local” or “region- 


_ al” anesthesia has come into wide- 


. far more 


spread use. For minor surgery— 


‘ dentistry, the removing of surface 


tumors, the lancing of boils, and 


. so on—local drugs are simply in- 


jected into the area affected. But 
tacular use has been 
made of these drugs. 

Local drugs function by inter- 
rupting the messages of pain being 
sent along the nerves, without 
causing unconsciousness. This is 


. the basis of “nerve block” anesthe- 


sia used in certain afflictions to 
bring quick temporary relief. For 
example, in cases of persistent 


shoulder aches, arthritis, or pain- 


_ ful facial spasms, an operation is 


_rooted nerve. 


, patient smiles with relief, 


..methods of inj 


not called for. But the patient 


needs relief from pain and a relax- | 


ation of contorted muscles. The 
anesthetist, a specialist in the in- 
tricate telephone-system of ‘the 
body’s nerves, locates a deep- 
Then he injects 
deeply, surrounding and infiltrat- 
ing the nerve with a solution of 
some local anesthetic drug. With- 
in minutes, the throbbing stops, 
or the contorted face relaxes; bes 
sighs his happy thanks. New 
jecting the drugs in 


some kind of slowly absorbed oil 
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turn, automatically reduces the ad- 
ministration rate. The system then 


now permit the anesthetist to give 
a nerve block which will last for 
days or weeks. 

When a suitable amount of lo- 
cal anesthetic is injected directly 
into the narrow, fluid-filled space 
inside the backbone, the nerves 
in the trunk of the body are dead- 
ened rag without putting 
the patient to sleep. Major oper- 
ations can be performed by this 
“spinal anesthesia” technique. 

Today, a first-rate anesthetist 
is as important as a first-rate sur- 

eon in most major operations. 
To keep you of the 
quick-minded anesthetist may ad- 
minister a blood transfusion, life- 
giving oxygen, a shot of ephedrine 
to bring back the blood pressure, 
and he may even switch—in mid- 
operation, mind you—from one 
anesthetic to another. Still more 
extraordinary, he may have anti- 
cipated his moves—and prepared 
for them—hours before the opera- 
tion began. 

The anesthetist is the forgotten 
man or woman behind the sur- 
geon’s scalpel, the expert who 
seeks to bring you every new drug 
to fight your operating room pains 
quickly and safely. His is no rou- 
tine job. As a matter of fact he 
is responsible in no small measure 
for the fact that it is a rare occa- 
sion today when we hear “The 
operation was a success, but the 
patient died.” This, indeed, is a 
tribute to the unsung anesthetist 
that any good surgeon will heart- 
ily subscribe to. 
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Bowling has become a major spectator sport 
as well as the number one family sport 


LETV’S GO BOWLING 


By Dave Warner 


As LATE AS the 1930's bowling 
was classed with pool on the 
seamy side of sports. 

Today it is well on its way to- 
ward being recognized the num- 
ber one family sport, with the 
boom expected to go nowhere but { 
up. At last count there was some- ‘J 
thing like a ‘tally of 22 million 
keglers in the nation including 
eight million women and more 
than two million children. 

The American Bowling Con- 
gress, governing body of the 
sport, reports that there 50,046 
registered leagues throughout the 
country, comprising 469,014 five- 
man or woman teams. The ABC, 
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which this Spring again will 
sponsor a two-months-long cham- 
pionship tournament (this year at 
Syracuse, N.Y.) says that its or- 
ganization has approximately 2,- 
100,000 bowlers. 

And the report from other 
bowling sources estimates that 
there are at least that many more 
bowlers who try their hands at 
either 10, duck or candle pins. 

Ten pins, known in the days of 
het Irving's mythical Rip 

Van Winkle, is by far the most 
popular of the various styles of 
the game. 

All of which means that bow- 
ling is making giant strides to- 
ward becoming a major spectator 
sport that might even challenge 
baseball, football and basketball. 

Among the big reasons for the 
fast-growing popularity is tele- 
vision. Live TV shows, featuring 
many of the topnotch keglers roll- 
ing for gold and glory, have ori- 
yginated from Chicago, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Dayton, Los Angeles, 
New York, Erie, Pa., Mountain- 
side, N.J.. Omaha and Kansas 
City. 

Served up as part of the TV 
glitter last year were eight per- 
fect 300 games turned in by Joe 
Kristef, Ray Bluth, Al Fargalli, 
Steve Nagy, Stan Gifford, Lee 
Jouglard, Graz Castellano and 
Therman Gibson. 

In what other sport does the 
main event offer an unknown 
contestant a chance to skyrocket 
to fame over night? The ABC 


Tournament offers just that op- 
portunity. 

There are solid reasons why 
bowling has grown big. Enumer- 
ated, they are: 

1—Age, sex and physical stat- 
ure don’t mean as much as they 
do in other sports. Women and 
children often turn in as good 
a score as the men. There are 
even leagues for the blind and for 
other physically handicapped 
people. 

2—Family appeal. All members 
of the family can enjoy a night 
out at the neighborhood bowling 
alley. Husbands and wives now 
are entered in mixed leagues. 

8—The classy suburban bowling 
palaces which have mushroomed 
and prospered across the wide 
span of the U.S. 

4—The automatic Pinspotter 
introduced by the American 
Machine & Foundry Co. about 
five years ago. This has solved 
the problem of where to get the 
not-always-so-available pin boys. 
It also has enabled bowling hall 
proprietors to keep their lanes 
open on an_ around-the-clock 
schedule if they choose. It adds 
up to a great convenience for 
bowlers and sound business for 
the proprietors. 

5—Comparatively low cost of 
equipment for participants. Even 
if you are numbered among those 
many keglers who prefer to own 
their own balls, shoes and shirts, 
the cost is low compared to many 
other sports. 
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And there can be money in it 
for competitors. Greg Griffo earn- 
ed $15,000 for winning last year’s 
Petersen Classic, an event which 
attracts the cream of the keglers 
and is decided on points. 

But a bigger name in bowling’s 
bonanza these days is Don Car- 
ter, a 30-year-old St. Louis nat- 
ive who threatens to do for his 
sport what Mickey Mantle and 
Ted Williams have done for base- 
ball. 

Carter is a real pro. From his 
TV fees, personal exhibitions, win- 
nings in ABC tournaments, and 
bowling clinics, he earns roughly 
$22,000 a year. Maybe that 
doesn’t come close to many of the 
big baseball salaries. But remem- 
ber, bowling is still in its child- 
hood as a growing national sport. 

Don, a familiar figure on TV 
and at the leading classics, gets 
his share of adulation from the 
autograph seekers. For two 
straight years he has been a mem- 
ber of the national championship 
team in the ABC. 

Strangely enough, Carter start- 
ed out to be a big league baseball 
player. 
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He was signed by the Phila- 
delphia Athletics as a pitcher-in- 
fielder 10 years ago. But one year 
of drudgery in minor league base- 
ball was enough to convince him 
he ought to turn his talents else- 
where. When he rolled his first 
300 game in 1948, bowling be- 
came his dish. He has turned in 
six perfect games. 

Carter has wide appeal on 
bowling’s TV network. But he is 
only one of a vast field. Last 
year Jim Spalding of Louisville, 
Ky., set an all-time ABC all-events 
record when he bowled 2,088, 
breaking a 20-year-old mark. To 
name all the other great stars, 
both on a national and local basis, 
would take up more space than 
is permitted, 

The point is that great stars 
create a hunger for more organ- 
ized competition, and we appear 
headed for it, because plans now 
are in motion for a professional 
National Bowling League, with 
competition scheduled to start 
this year. 

Who knows? Maybe a bowling 
world Series will soon an 
annual event. 


“The Egg and I” 


WHETHER A man ends up with a nest egg or a goose egg de- — 
pends on the kind of chick he marries.—Companion of St. Francis 


and St. Anthony 


“WISE PARENTS, ” says Uncle Dodd Buckner, “used to 
children the value of a dollar. Nowadays it’s just as well not to: 


. tell ’em.” — Burton Hillis, in Better Homes & Gardens. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY 


By Harold Helfer 


Mr. and Mrs. David 
Young of Denver checked out of 
the hospital with their first baby, 
a six-pound girl, they had no wor- 
ries about how to pay the bill for 
the baby’s arrival. Mrs. Young 
paid the bill with 15,000 pennies 
she had been saving since high 
school days. Her own mother had 
financed her arrival in the same 
way. 


WHILE PLAYING at his home 
near Marmande, France, four- 
year-old Michel Philippon fell 
into a_ well of water. Michel’s 
twin brother, Jackie, didn’t hesi- 
tate. He jumped into the well and 
held his brother above water until 
passers-by heard his shouts and 
pulled the two boys to safety. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Ira Waters of 
Bethesda, Md., were frankly hop- 
ing for a girl, their first one, but 
said they weren’t too disappointed 
when a bouncing eight-pound boy 
arrived instead. “Well, now we 
have a_ baseball team anyway,” 
they said. They have eight other 
sons. 


Ir’s ALL even-steven as far as 
Gregor Penning, Sioux County, 
Ja., farmer is concerned. He is the 
father of seven sons and seven 
daughters and the grandfather of 


50 grandsons and 50 granddaugh- 
ters. 


Ar Fort Lauderdale, Fla. a 
hard-to-please customer kept look- 
ing over the merchandise at Ben 
Short’s store for almost an hour 
then finally said, “I’m looking for 
better quality. I guess I’ll have to 
look elsewhere.” The proprietor 
looked up indignantly at the 
man... and recognized his teas- 
ing brother, Jim, whom he hadn’t 
seen for 20 years. 


HoMESICKNESS’ didn’t bother 
Garry Valesek while he was in 
an Omaha, Nebr., hospital for a 
tonsil operation. His father was 
in the next bed... having his 
tonsils taken out too. 


AT THE age of four, Borgny 
Wendland of Chicago is an aunt, 
with 11 nieces and nephews. 


James W. Loveless of Reseda, 
Calif., and his five daughters all 
underwent emergency appendec- 
tomies within a period of 21 days. 


Mrs. Mary Fales of Holliston, 
Mass., celebrated her 87th birth- 
day with her seven children, 30 
grandchildren, 65 great grand- 
children and 14 great great grand- 


children. 
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72 hours, three Crook- 
ston, Minn., sisters, Mrs. Alvin 


Boman, Mrs. Theodore Safranski 
and Mrs. Elmer Filip... the 
first two twins ... gave birth to 
babies in the same hospital, with 
the same doctor delivering all the 
babies. 


Four sisters and two brothers 
of the Dorssers family were mar- 
ried in a_ single wedding cere- 
mony at Blenheim, Canada. When 
they emerged from St. Mary’s 
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Church they were greeted by two 
brass band ... and virtually the 
entire town of 2,800. 


Mrs. HuLpax Vos of Pittsburgh, 
a 39-year-old grandmother, who 
has 11 other children, became the 
mother of a set of triplet boys. 


Two Los Angeles sisters, Mrs. 
Merle Dietz and Mrs. Louis John- 
ston, gave birth within 24 hours 
to daughters ... and it was the 
11th child for each. 
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The news came 
like a thunderclap 


THE BOY 
NEXT DOOR 


Condensed from 
The Way of St. Francis 


Arthur Hobson 


DISCOVERED him early 

aW; ™ the first morning. Lord, 

give us strength! 

Fog was slithering through the 
Venetian blinds; the curtains pro- 
tested, but all the starch had gone 
out of them. I still had a half 
hour before the alarm would go 
off. 

Then I was conscious of this 
muffled thumping. I cocked an 
ear. It sounded like someone 
pounding his feet against a wall. 
But, of course, that couldn’t be. 
Must be imagining things. 

I rolled over and burrowed 
deeper. Mary hadn’t stirred. 

ump, thump, thump ... I 

wasn't imagining. The pounding 


grew more intense, most intense; 
it was thundering across the 
lawn, rumbling and booming . . 
THUMP, THUMP, THUMP. 

Then it was gone. Silence. I 
sprang up in bed. 


“What in the name of .. ” I 
never finished. 
“MAMA!” The piercing wail 


rent the stillness, rattling bedrooin 
windows, down and across the 
block. 

I clambered out of bed, shat- 
tered. My wife was awake by 
now. 

“Mary, did you hear that... 
that howl?” 

She had. 

“What in... 
it?” 


who belongs te 


The Way of St. Francis (April, '57), Franciscan Fathers of California, 
Inc., 109 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 53 
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“That must be the little boy 


next door, dear.” 

Of course, the little fiend next 
door. He’s going to get up that 
way every morning! Groaning, I 
marched off to the medicine 
cabinet. 

We met him two hours later 
in the driveway. I was on my way 
to work. 

“Hil” he screamed at us. “I'm 
Donnie.” 

“You're the little boy next 
door,” Mary answered. 


“That’s right,” he beamed, 
pedaling us to us on his tricycle. 
“Who are you?” 


“We're ogres. We eat children.” 

Mary glanced at me sharply. 
“We're Mr. and Mrs. Hobson, 
Donnie. We're your new neigh- 
bors.” 

A broad smile spread across his 
face. He looked up at us with 
large, clear eyes. All at once, he 
asked, “Are you Catholics?” 

y, yes, we are,” 
smi 


“I thought so!” he shrieked. “I 
am too. You're nice.” ~ 
“Yes. You're so nice,” 
bled. 
I climbed in the car, started 
the motor, and began backing 
down the driveway. “Goodbye, 


Mary.” 
Hobson,” Donnie 


Mary 


I mum- 


“Bye, Mr. 
shouted. “I'll come over to see 
you again.” 

“Yes, again and again and 
again, I muttered to myself. 1 
breathed a little prayer for pa- 
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tience. 

The months slipped by, and 
we watched Donnie spring up: 
his feet got bigger, and his lungs 
toughened. 

He didn’t beat his bedroom 
wall every morning, only every 
other morning. And, much to my 
satisfaction, I learned that when 
Donnie thumped the wall, Dad 
thumped Donnie. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schmidt are wonderful people! 

Donnie did come to visit us. 
He came at odd moments — again 
and again — to spill out any num- 
ber of things. 

“Mrs. Hobson, look sitial I 
brought you! A_bull-frog!” 

And in the evenings. “What’re 
you doing, Mr. Hobson? Can I 
help?” or “Dad’s going fishing 
Sunday, and . . . I guess I’m not 
going.” 

One Saturday Donnie threw 
open our front door, plunged in, 
and dropped into a chair. 

“Oh, I hate girls!” he grum- 
bled. 

“Donnie, how can you say such 
a thing?” Mary asked. “What 
happened?” 

“Aw, they sit there in class, and 
fiddle around with their pigtails.” 


“Well?” 
get caught! Us 


“They never 
guys always do.” 

I was about to ask if he want- 
ed pigtails, when Mary 
“Now, Donnie, theyll grow 
and turn out all right, don't you 
think so?” 

“Maybe. But. . . 
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“Your mother had pigtails, 
didn’t. she?” - 

“My mother! ... Oh, I sup- 
pose so. But I still don’t like 
girls . . . I think.” 

Monday, Donnie was kept after 
school. He had. tied a pair of pig- 
tails to the flagpole. He was 10 
years old. 

Don and I were getting used to 
each other. For a month or two I 
thought I was a match for him. 
Then he turned 12. 

Don celebrated his 12 birthday 
by burning down the empty lot 
on the other side of our house. 
The fire trucks quenched the 
blaze quickly enough, but not be- 
fore the flames had raced over 
and licked all the paint off our 
fence. When Don was dragged 
from under the bed, he proffered: 
“I was only trying to raise a little 
smoke.” We were still airing the 
house three days later. 

On the fourth day a chastened 
12-year-old appeared at the kitch- 
en window. He was carrying a 
bucket and a brush. 


“Hello, Mr. Hobson,” he said 
quietly. 

“Harrumph,” I growled. 

“Mr. Hobson?” 

“Yes, Don?” 

“I, ah, I’m sorry for your fence.” 
He pointed to the blackened 
rails. 

“Well ... .” I fumbled. 


“And I ‘thought maybe I could 
fix her up .for you!” He held up 
the bucket of paint, and smiled 
sheepishly. ; 
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Don spent that day and the 
next carefully retouching the 
fence. The neighbors were: edi- 
fied. I was overwhelmed. “Maybe 
he’s reforming.” I didn’t firmly 
believe it. 

We didn’t see much of Don for 
the next year or so. He spent a 
lot of his time with a club he had 
rallied around himself. (I sus- 
pected they held their meetings 
down at the wharves.) He was 
also busy with football, the Scouts, 
and a paper route. 

Don was growing up. He no 
longer beat his heels on the. wall 
at daybreak, nor did he “hate 
girls . . . I think.” Now he tol- 
erated them. Don was growing 
away from us, and a little above 
us. But since I couldn’t see past 
the charred fence posts, I had 
only an inkling of what was de- 
veloping. It came shortly after 
his 14th birthday. 

He didn’t burst in; he rang the 
doorbell, and walked in quietly. 
I cautiously peeked over the 
paper. What now? 

“Well, you know, Mr. and Mgs. 
Hobson, I’m in the eighth grade 
now,” he began gravely, “and .this 
morning I let my folks know just 
how I feel.” He paused and 
beamed at us. 

“Just how DOES he feel?” . I 
mused. “He’s going to run away 
from home, and join the Foreign 
Legion!” I didn’t know how. close 
I ,had come. 

“Well, Don,” _Mary asked, 
how do you feel?” 


‘ 


It came like a thunderclap. 

“Tm going to the seminary in 
August.” 

My Evening Herald dropped to 
the floor. I looked at Mary help- 
lessly. 

“The seminary?” Mary man- 


aged. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hobson,” he said, 
laughing a little. “I think I want 
to be a priest.” His voice soften- 
ed on the word priest. 

“Why, Don, that’s wonderfull!” 
Mary exclaimed, and then ven- 
tured carefully, “How do your 
mother and father feel about 
this?” 

“Oh, they're glad I'm going.” 

“I see their point,” I agreed. 

“T’ve thought a lot about it,” he 
continued, serious again, “and 
that’s what I want.” 

“To hear confessions, and to 
say Mass,” Mary said. 

“And to preach sermons about 
patience and kindness and charity 
toward’s one’s neighbors?” I 
couldn’t keep it back. 

“Yes, that’s it!” he answered 
eagerly. “I want to be able to... 
hold God in my hands.” 

Tll never forget the way he 
said that. To hold God in his own 
hands! He meant it, every word. 
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And I believe somehow he un- 
derstood it. 

But how? Don to be a priest? 
It was difficult to visualize. It was 
hard to see the priest in the little 
boy who had pounded his feet 
against his bedroom wall, in the 
youngster who had _ wanted to 
“raise some smoke.” But he was 
there, perhaps in the boy who had 
asked the very first day, “Are you 
Catholics?” or in the 12-year-old 
who had been “sorry for your 
fence.” 

After Don left us that night, 
and started home across the lawn, 
Mary and I sat a long while talk- 
ing it all over. It was unfathom- 
able, the way God worked! He 
had reached out and touched the 
boy next door. He had called the 
one we had least expected. 

To be sure, we had both pray- 
ed for Don in the past, and now 
we wanted to believe that we had 
helped a bit. Since then we've 
prayed much more earnestly. 

We've begun to wonder about 
all those countless boys-next-door, 
all those ordinary boys who may, 
after all, be extra-ordinary boys- 
next-door — youngsters waiting 
for that extra prayer that means 
they'll answer His Call. 


Handy Appliance 
A younc mother of four small children in Canada received 
from friends in the States a gift of a play-pen. 


“Thank you so much for the pen,” she wrote. 


“It is wonder- 


ful. I sit in it every afternoon and read. The children can’t get 


near me.”—Liguorian 
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Your wedding day was actually 
* an entrance into a life of sanctity 


MARRIAGE: 
Vocation to Sanctity 


Condensed from “Marriage is Holy” 


A. M. Carr, translated from the French 
by Bernard Murchland, C.S.C. 


ECENT STUDIES on the 
grandeurs and respon- 
sibilities of marriage 
can inspire fear in 
——— married people. 

The revelatsits of the beauties 
of married life and the new and 
deeper meaning theology at- 
tributes to this vocation leads 
them, as it were, into a 
dilemma. To exalt the dignity 
of their state may in some 
cases only serve discour- 
age them and contradict the facts 
of sanctity as they know them. 
“Look at history,” they object. 
“How many married saints are 
among those canonized? How 
many spiritual authors make any 
reference to our presence in the 
Church or to our possibilities of 
achieving holiness? Didn’t St. 
Paul himself let it be understood 


that one must remain a virgin if 
he is to be concerned with the 
things of God? Haven’t we every 
reason to conclude that those who 
are seriously interested in sanc- 
tity must not marry?” 

There is an answer to these sin- 
cere and confused questions. It is, 
in fact, more than an answer. It 
is a challenge! It is an urgent call 
to all Christian families to follow 
the royal road opened by the sac- 
rament of marriage, a hopeful 
call, assuredly, for grace is there 
at the very heart of love and 
nothing short of infidelity can 
take it away. It is an anxious call 
as well for there are few chosen 
ones, few families who even want 
to be chosen: too few men and 
women who give themselves over 
to the living logic of their voca- 
tion to find the charity of God, 


“Marriage is Holy,” edited by Henry Caffarel, 219 pp., copyright 1957 and published 
at $3.75 by Fides Publishers Association. 744 E. 79tn St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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indeed God Himself, beyond and 
within the beautiful consecration 
of their love. 

Christian husbands and wives 
must understand that the day of 
their wedding was not a call to 
sanctity — but actually en- 
trance into a life of sanctity. Dur- 
ing Communion or in the quiet 
of meditation, we are often in- 
spired to conform ourselves to the 
will of God, to begin on the long 
road to sanctity; but we often for- 
get, as we look about for means 
to attain this ideal, that there is 
only one road. 

We might ask at this point, 
what is sanctity? It is the state 
of a soul united to God and sep- 
arated from everything that is not 
of Him. It is continuous progress 
in charity. It is perseverance in 
that purity which is detachment 
from the world and that love 
which is attachment to God. As 
soon as charity takes root in the 
soul this twofold work of detach- 
ment and attachment begins si- 
multaneously. But it is essentially 
a work of attachment. Charity in- 
augurates the sanctity of soul; 
better still it introduces this soul 
in the way of sanctity; it realizes 
a state of union. 

The whole work of the Church 
is to maintain and intensify the 
union of this soul with God and 
detach it from the things of this 
world. In itself, grace can only 
increase and progress. It is the 
paradoxical condition of the bap- 
tized person that the degree of 
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sanctity he possesses increases his 
capacity for still greater sanctity. 
Each sacrament, each individual 
grace, each gift of God renews 
that vitality. 

The sacrament of marriage adds 
its own exigencies and graces to 
those of baptism; it contains al- 
most infinite powers. It accom- 
panies married couples through- 
out their lives and _ its internal 
logic incites them to draw upon 
the graces at their disposal to 
grow closer to God. The diminu- 
tion of fervor that is often felt 
during the first months of mar- 
ried life is of small consequence: 
a kind of inevitable impulse that 
is sometimes subtle and obscure, 
sometimes sudden, soon brings 
the dynamic’ force of Divine Life 
to bear on the human will. And 
in everything that concerns their 
married life, couples should at- 
tribute this pressing invitation to 
the sacrament that unites them. 

They are responsible for each 
other’s souls and together are re- 
sponsible for the souls of their 
children. To enable them to ful- 
fill these responsibilities, the su- 
pernatural strength to which the 
“yes” of their marriage vow en- 
titles them, is used constantly. 
They have a strict right to these 
graces, whenever they need them 
to carry out the duties of their 
state. And these graces tend 
each day to devolp their strength 
and their efficacy. They are 
nourished by the _ supernatural 
merits of each partner. 
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But God expects us to do our 
part.. Human cooperation in this 
matter of sanctity is indispen- 
sable. Unfortunately an_incalcul- 
able number of couples either re- 
fuse this grace or cooperate with 
it only faintheartedly. 

The sad spectacle of too many 
unhappy homes furnishes abund- 
ant proof. The repeated infideli- 
ties to the various obligations of 
married life deaden the soul of 
man. In the great struggle be- 
tween the yeast and the loaf, God 
normally does not wish to triumph 
alone. If human love refuses to 
collaborate, the work of grace is 
paralyzed, 

Most couples are aware of 
these truths. What they often ig- 
nore is that their docility to God 
would be easier and their progress 
in sanctity would encounter few- 
er obstacles if they really desired 
— with a great and constant de- 
sire of the mind, the heart and 
the soul — this docility of a child, 
this sanctity of their love. 

An obscure misunderstanding 
of what God expects of us im- 
prisons many souls, otherwise 
generous, in mediocrity. They 
cling jealously to the earthly sa- 
vor of their love because they fear 
that otherwise they will lose it 
altogether. They already have 
enough to worry about; thus 
they are reluctant to accept and 
love the Cross because it may 
prove more than their hearts can 
bear. But without the Cross there 
is no sanctity. Many couples pre- 


fer a late Mass to an earlier-one 
at which they could go to Com- 
munion because then there is the 
possibility that the voice of Christ 
will be less insistent. There is a 
prejudice in the minds of many 
Catholics that love of God some- 
how militates against marital love. 

These reservations tempt the 
best of Christians at times — even 
if they are convinced that God 
is at once the author of grace and 
the author of love. To know that 


happiness is the term of all our. 


struggles and that a greater love 
lies beyond the sacrifice of human 
love is no guarantee that a soul 
will not compromise and delay its 
definitive acceptance of God’s will 
until the very end of life. 


It is useless to object that we 


are not worthy of aspiring to such 
grandeur. Let us not pretend that 


only the privilege can attain the 


heights, and that it would be pre- 


sumptuous to foster such ambi-: 


tions. Concerning one of the high- 
est forms of union with God, St. 
Teresa writes these forceful 
words: “God invites everybody. 
He is truth itself. If the banquet 


were not for all of us, He would: 


not invite us all; nor would He 
say: ‘I will give you to drink.’ He 
would say rather: ‘Everybody may 
come but I will give drink to 
those whom I will.’ Since He has 
invited all, all will receive of the 
living waters.” 

A certain element of mystery 


subsists here; for God does not: 


distribute His graces equally to 
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everyone. But the degree of sanc- 
tity one attains in life does not 
matter, provided it be what God 
has in mind for us. And sanctity 
— in whatever measure — is His 
explicit will for all of us; the first 
eondition is to want that sanctity. 

Christian husbands and wives, 
be generous. Do not oppose God’s 
will for you. Heed the call He 
addresses to each of you, and help 
one another to answer, it. Be de- 
manding for yourself and for your 
partner. I say for your partner, 
advisedly; because your destiny 
has been irrevocably allied to that 
of someone else who depends on 
you and needs your help to co- 
operate with grace. Your voca- 
tion suffers above all from a de- 
ficit of your desires and your 
ideals. You may complain that life 
is difficult, and it is. You may 
draw up a litany of burdens and 
you certainly have experienced 
humiliation and_ suffering and 
tears. But do not use these ex- 
cuses as a pretext to hinder the 
voice of God from reaching your 
hearts. 

It would be vain, moreover, to 
seek perfection in another state of 
life. There can be no question 
here of envying the monks, of 
becoming something else, or of 
changing one’s vocation. Certain 
states of life, inspired by the im- 
mediate and absolute practice of 
the evangelical counsels, favor 
union with God, but every state 
has its proper quality and the 
right to the necessary graces. God 
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saw that His creation was good. 
The Redemption restores the 


work compromised by sin; grace 
supposes nature; it elevates and 
heals but it does not smother it. 
When your Chirstian responsibi- 
lities weigh heavily upon you, do 
not lose sight of the necessity of 
grace nor of the dignity of this 
nature from which love is born. 
In founding a home you are obey- 
ing deep-seated spiritual and bio- 
logical laws. God cannot re- 
nounce His creation, for He wish- 
es to save it. Do not doubt your 
vocation: it has its origin in God’s 
will; it was redeemed on the 
Cross. 

There is no solution in escap- 
ism. A Christian can only sanc- 
tify himself through the Christian 
life, which covers every aspect of 
existence. As a priest I know only 
too well that to recall to husbands 
and wives their duties of state, to 
caution them against the tempta- 
tions of evasion and at the same 
time to consider even the hum- 
blest of tasks worthy is the only 
way of bringing them to God. At 
first glance this may appear cruel, 
but the evidence is stronger: to 
remain faithful to the state of life 
in which God has placed us opens 
the royal road of charity. Sanc- 
tity is stability. This supernatural 
stability supposes that we have 
chosen a human _ vocation, and 
therefore that we have taken on 
the responsibility of our destiny, 
our home, our profession, and 
ourselves. St. Paul was a prisoner 
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of Christ. You are too: you are 
prisoners of your home, of your 
husband or your wife, of your 
children, of your social obliga- 
tions — prisoners of your love. 
You cannot save yourselves with- 
out these chains. 

- These words aren’t meant only 
for happy homes. There are in- 
numerable men and women who 
have not found happiness in mar- 
riage. Their lives are juxtaposed; 
their attempts at communion on 
the plane of spirit and soul suffer 
shipwreck. Each suffers the oth- 
er as an unwanted traveling part- 
ner; bitterness rises, and the doc- 
trine of love as it is lived by 
countless young families is con- 
sidered unreal. 

It is in such cases that the ten- 
acity of sacramental grace affirms 
itself. The original consent has 
taken place and cannot be re- 
tracted. A human home has been 
founded. The man and woman 
both entered a state of life and 
their vocation is a vocation to 
sanctity. They have a right to the 
graces of their sacrament every 
time they have need of them to 
fulfill their duties of state. How 
can we admit that this grace of 
God can here suffer a defeat? If 
the man and woman sincerely 
wish to be docile to God, nourish- 
ed by Him through prayer, the 
sacraments and the perpetual of- 
fertory of suffering and decep- 
tions, then their intelligences, 
hearts, wills and sensibilities will 
be progressively transformed. At 
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the origin of every separation be- 
tween husband and wife, there is 
dissension of each with God. It is 
impossible that any critical situ- 
ation be not ameliorated if the 
two parties have recourse to the 
unceasing grace to which God has 
given them a right. Present in the 
home, invited by each in suppli- 
cation and in hope, the Christ of 
“long patience” will save this un- 
happy love: - 

In the case envisaged there is 
still some basis of agreement: a 
same faith in God, a cry of two 
souls to Him. But often the case 
is more serious. With many the 
trouble begins with a funda- 
mental religious misunderstand- 
ing. Then what solitude! One is 
alone in prayer. An immense 
weariness ends by coloring every- 
thing with mediocrity and despair. 
Many lives thus tried know well 
that the permanent graces of the 
sacrament do not cease, for all of 
that, their work of sanctification. 
The “yes” of consent, which ap- 
pears tragically derisory, holds 
souls in dependence upon it. 
Were the two partners to lead 
their lives far from one another, 
physically as well as psychologi- 
cally, they would still remain re- 
sponsible for the soul whose sal- 
vation was confided to them. 

Every sorrow, every bitter 
agony in the innermost recesses 
of the heart, each victory over 
the temptation to desertion, are 
written in the Book of Life and 
become for both (although on dif- 
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ferent planes — that of conver- 
sion for the one, that of growing 
friendship with God for the oth- 
er) elements of perfection. Noth- 
ing is lost. The grace of marriage 
pursues relentlessly its mission. 
The other, however sinful he or 
she be, cannot escape it. It 
suffices only that one of the 
partners accept, without revolt, to 
have the sign of the Cross in- 
scribed in his home. 

Thus three words resume the 
spiritual attitude that constitutes 
growth in sanctity: gift of self! 
In an unhappy home as in a 
happy one, charity cannot save 
love unless the gift of God is 
joined to the gift of redeemed 
creature. Divine sanctity has no 
other laws: established in love, 
with that incommensurable sta- 
bility that we cannot even ima- 
gine, God does not cease giving 
Himself. 

Consequently, this desire for 
perfection, for which we pleaded 
so insistently, must translate itself 
into a perpetual oblation of self. 


cigarettes in my trousers.” 


everything else he had of value. “My good man,” said the priest 
ironically as the robber was leaving, “you overlooked this pack of — 


“No, thanks, Father,” the robber promptly replied, “I never’ 
smoke during Lent.”—Contributed by Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. 


It is not enough to wish to sanc- 
tify our work and our home in 
confiding them to God in a morn- 
ing offering; it is not even enough 
to offer them and then suffer pas- 
sively the trials that befall us. We 
must consecrate ourselves to the 
task with all our strength. Prison- 
ers of Christ, we must give our- 
selves to Christ; prisoners of our 
home, prisoners of others, prison- 
ers of love, we must give ourselves 
to love. 

Thus is effected in attachment 
through dedication, the stability 
of which every man dreams and 
which he can find only in his 
state of life as a son of God. Thus 
too does the Church grow when 
each home, sanctified by the 
graces of marriage, feels its soli- 
darity with other cells of the 
Mystical Body. Thus, too, charity, 
which does not set itself up 
against love, triumphs: a unifying 
force that will only end when. 
husband and wife experience the 
ultimate fruit of their love in unity: 


with God. 


Pte 

One for Lent 
THE LATE FATHER James P. Welsh of St. David parish, Detroit, ~ 
always told this story when teaching the children self-denial. A priest 


was coming down a dark street after a sick call one night. when a 
robber attacked him and stole his wallet, watch, overcoat, and ~ 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


. OUT OF THE WIND, Mary F. 
Van Nes, }. B. Lippincott Co., E. 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $3.95. 

This most unusual account of 
family life together is thrilling, ex- 
citing, humorous—almost any ad- 
jective that makes a book an ex- 
perience. The story is entirely 
different while being eminently 
readable and vastly entertaining. 

would-be concert _ pianist 
marries a successful photographer 
who loves sailing. In rapid suc- 
cession along come six children. 

Then the photographer turned 
sailor buys a 70-foot schooner re- 
quiring an experienced crew—and 
makes his family the crew. The 
mother is afraid of the sea but 
= along because she loves her 

usband too much to bear the sep- 
aration. Everybody gets a job, an 
assignment, a responsibility, and 
everyone becomes tremendously 
happy with the twin feelings of 
being needed and belonging. The 
children thrive on sun, wind and 
fresh air while growing into a 
deep devotion and unity as a fam- 


ily. 
"The story is told with vitality 
and salty good humor. It should 
appeal to everyone: mothers, fa- 
thers, teenagers and any American 
interested in fresh and resourceful 
family living. 

The photography in the book is 
superb. 


THE LITTLE COUNTING 
BOOK, Eva K. Betz, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wiscon- 
sin. 50 cents. 

This delightful member of the 
Christian Child Series illustrates 
numbers up to 12 while connect- 
ing each with a Bible story. The 
numerals are big two-and-a-half 
inch affairs while the full page 
drawing opposite contains that 
number of things or persons. The 
colors are vivid and varied with 
every page a different shade. 

The four to seven year olds will 
love as well as profit from this 


publication. 


THE STORY OF LIFE, Ellis 
W. Whiting, Hammond Publish- 
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ing Co., 125 E. Wells Street, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. 

The 25th printing of this little 
story deserves another mention in 
our column. It has been review- 
ed and recommended before. 

Parents are still puzzled over 
the answer to “Where did I come 
from, Daddy?” Ellis W. Whiting, 
although a teacher, found himself 
just as puzzled when his little 
daughter popped the question. 
Like so many parents, he ran for 
a book—but couldn’t find one. So 
he devoted some time to study 
and research, and wrote the an- 
swers to his little daughter's ques- 
tions himself. 

The result is a beautiful little 
story, reverently told, explaining 
God’s part in the birth of every 
baby. Exact words are provided 
to be used in telling the story. 

Many parents are looking for 
the assistance this little publica- 
tion can easily render them. 


THE COMPLETE FAMILY 
FUN BOOK, Phyllis Cerf and 
Edith Young, Random House, Inc., 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. $2.95. 

The authors, two leading games 
and puzzles experts, have com- 
bined with their children to turn 
out a book which everyone in the 
family can enjoy — and that to- 
gether, or individually. 

This idea-packed encyclopedia 
is really three books in one: a 
children’s, ‘an adult’s, and a fam- 
ily’s book. 
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The pages are packed with 
lively new word games, drawin 
games, tricks, card games, poi 
games, number puzzles, crossword 


puzzles, acrostics, anagrams, 
scrambled words, cryptograms, 
mind reading, mazes . . . on and 


on. For a rainy evening, travel- 
ling, a school party and other oc- 
casions when everyone wants an 
interesting time together—this is 
the book. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S 
TREASURE BOX, Books 1 and 2, 
edited by Maryknoll Sisters, John 
J. Crawley and Co., 48 W. 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 35 cents 
each. 

Children from four to eight can 
be captivated by this treasure box 
of stories, poems, cut-outs and 
things-to-do. During these impres- 
sionable years youngsters can be 
kept busy and happy while ab- 
sorbing religious instruction and 
training at the same time. 


BEN AND THE GREEN COR- 
DUROY ANGEL, April Oursler 
Armstrong, Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 50 cents. 

This is a sunshiny kind of book 

. a child’s book and yet deep 
enough for a gray-haired philoso- 
me Sun-specked with the Ours- 
er writing charm, it contains fun- 
damental truths of which we all 
need to be reminded. 

Children from four on up can 
enjoy this member of the Christian 
Child’s Series. 
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PREVIEW 
of the APRIL issue 


When a Catholic “divorces” his wife and remarries, people 
start talking about the marriage courts of the Church. Next 
month, “Those Mysterious Marriage Courts” tells how they 
work and separates fact from confusing rumor. You'll get an 
inside look at the marriage courts of the Chicago Arch- 
diocese, the largest archdiocese in the country. 


The constant and painstaking efforts of mobilized med- 
ical science and research are beginning to pay dividends 
in the long struggle against one of society’s deadliest diseases 
—cancer. Be sure to read “Progress Report on Cancer,” by 
Dr. O. A. Battista, 


_A year ago next month Albert J. Nevins, M.M. began his 
series of articles about marriage customs and family life in foreign 
countries. His articles since then (including “The Happy Life of 
Old Man Kado” in this issue) have been among the most interest- 
ing articles ever to appear in The Family Digest. 


Next month Father Nevins will take a short rest. However, 
‘another Maryknoll priest, Edward Moffett, M.M., will be with us 
to tell about a foreign culture here in the United States. It’s 
Chinatown, N.Y., a place Father Moffett is well familiar with. 
You'll learn about the Chinatown tourists never see in “The Street 
‘That Never Sleeps” in next month’s issue, 


At the Pestalozzi International Children’s Village in Switzer- 
land, homeless children from the world over are taught their 
own country’s language and way of living. War orphans and 
other homeless waifs are given a chance for a good education and 
all the priceless memories of a happy childhood. They are taught 
by married teachers of their own nationality, the teachers also 
acting as house-parents. See how this dream of Dr. Walter Robert 
Corti came true in “A Village Where the World Is One.” 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Lenten Reading 


Wide assortment 
of devotional booklets 


Meditations on the Sacred Passion. Little Prayers with Indul- 
Deep reflections on the Seven Words gences. One of the handiest, most 
cf Christ on Good Fridav. 10” valuable ponents you will ever 

own! 


( Prayers of the Mass. Handy packet 


guide fer daily refrence. 10¢ “) Father Smith Instructs Jackson. A 
he atholic fai in pular question- 
for and-answer form. jideo! for convert 

reading. 

(CD Stations of the Cross. Handy pocket O Sh 

; ort Prayers for Busy People. Carr 
ee ome ty Father it in your pocket or purse. You'll 


want to use it each day. 10c¢ each. 


[) Scriptural Guide for the Rosary. For 
greater appreciation and devotion Cy The Queen of Seven Swords. Bishop 
when you ponder the mysteries. 10c heen’s meditations provide many 


tn of serious devotion. 10c 
(CD The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- 
erently, assisted by Bishop Sheen. 10c (Forgiven. The full meaning of ween. 
tense and God's forgiveness. 10c each 


(1 The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- 
votional book, well illustrated and O“This Is My Body.” A auide to the 
paper bound. $1 each. Drama of the Mass. 10c 

(1) Nevena Holy Hour. Get more out of (Frequent Communion Will Help You. 
every service with this handy mon- Father O’Brien* writes about God’s 
ual. 15¢c each. supreme gift to men. 

(0 The Way of the Cross. This Scriptur- (1. Spiritual Communion. Preparation 
al Edition is recommended for pub- and methods of participating in this 
lic and private devotions. 10c each. delightful devotion. 10c 

(J That Backward Collar. Learn more (10 Seint Dismas—The Good Thief. |n- 
about the priest’s side of religion. teresting historical facts about a 
Very good, interesting reading. 10c little-known saint. We 

Whet the Mass Means. Understand Prayers to Our Lady.  Pocket-size 
fully the real meaning, to help you collection of popular prayers and 
attend Mass more reverenily. 35c litanies. 10c 
Below The Cross. Selected Bers [] Prayers to St. Joseph. Prayers for 
from “Meditations on the every need, including the special 
by Bishop Prohaszka. on novena prayers. 10c 

1 A Guide for Confession. Get the habit (1 Who Is Jesus? Ideal Lenten reading 
of using this handy manual to make for everyone. 10c 


each confession complete. 10c 
(0 How to Hear Mass. The method of 


(1 Communion Prayers for Everyday. A St. Lecnard of Port-Maurice, ex- 
qroue of selena new prayers and plained in a most interesting man- 
otions for everyday use. 10c ner. Ic 


Order ALL 27 books for only $4.00 


Regular $4.80 value. Postage included! 
Order from the Book Department 
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